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NEWEST BOOKS 











Eclectic School Readings . ; we 
Lane’s Stories for Children. . $.25| Eggleston’s Stories of American 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables .35 Lifeand Adventure. . . $ .50 ‘ 
Eggleston's Stories of Great Ameri- Guerber’s Story of Greece . 60 Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 


.cans for Little Americans . . .40| Robinson Crusoe, Ed by K. Stevens +50 By Sir E. BuLwer-LytTTon, is Number 12 of the Standard Literature Series. 


Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories . . .45| Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories . . : 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the East . .45 ——. os SS ae ee T he author is one of the most brilliant, most careful, and most faithful of his- 
torical novelists. The story illustrates with historical accuracy the period of 

Eclectic Eng lish Classics Latest Additions : the Norman Conquest of England, and presents many interesting pictures of 
Auablagegharet Benjamin Franklin.35 | Southey's Life of Nelson. 40 the social and political conditions of the time. The Introduction, with its 
Tennyson's Princess . . .20| Burke’s Conciliation with the Am- hi . ta : : . 
Pope’s Homer's lliad, Racks 1, Vv lL, | erican Colonies 20 istorical sketch, maps, avd biographical note, and the careful explanatory notes, 


XXII, and XXIV. . .20| Coleridge’s Rimeof the. Anc. Mariner -20 prepares the pupil for an intelligent and interesting reading of the story. This 
is a Double Number. 20 cents. 


Baskerville and Sewell’ s English Grammar - - - - .g0 

Quackenbos’s Practical Rhetoric talc Re aia 1.00 ‘The Lady of the Lake. 

Brander Matthews’s Study of American Literature 7 - By SIR WALTER SCOTT, constitutes Number 9 of our Standard Literature 

Spencerian Vertical Penmanship Series. This charming poem, with its beautiful scenic pictures, is complete in 
horter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, doz. .72 | _ School Course, No. 1 to6, doz. .96 184 pages. The Introduction presents a clear view of the era of the poem, with 

American Spelling Blank Vertical Writing. Per doz.; - r é 60 its various historic personages. The biographical notes on the illustrious auth- 


or are ample. Each Canto is introduced by a summary of itscontents. A map 


Natural Course in Music showing the scene of the poem is also added. This is a Double Number. 

Primer and First Reader, each .30|Fifth Reader .. -50 

Second, Third, and Fourth Read- | Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, 

ers, each, . 35! C,D,E,F,andG.each. . 4.00 bed 

White’s Schcol pre - - - - - - - - 1.000/OTHER NUMBERS already issued are: ENOCH ARDEN AND OTHER 

Halleck’s Psychology - ‘ a i ‘ : ‘e . - 1.25 Poems, by Tennyson (single number), 12}¢ cents; THE Al HAMBRA, by Wash- 
. i i i ber); CHRIST OR by Dick (single) ; 

Guerber’s Legends of the Middle Ages - 7 . . - = ington Irving (single number) STMAS STORIES, by Dickens (single) 


KENILWORTH and Ros Roy, by Sir Walter Scott; THE Spy, THE PILot, and 


Modern German Texts test Additions : THE DEERSLAYER, by Cooper ; etc. 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli (Sihler) . . = 4 6 ae is : ) TER’S 
(Spanhoofd) . ; .25 | Arnold's Ein Regentag auf dem NUMBERS IN PREPARATION for early — GoLLiver' 
Riehl's Die Vierzehn Nothelfer Lande (Kern) . . oo. 2 al TRAVELS, by Swift (single) ; PAUL DomBEy, by Dickens (single) ; SILAS Mar- 
Syms’s Second Year in French - " . A 7 . ; a NER, by George Eliot ; etc. 


cS 
Modern French Texts 
Guerber's Conteset Legendes, PartI .60{ (Healy) +35 For further information concerning the STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, THE GOLDEN 
Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Pt. II .60 | Nodier's Le Chien de Brisquet Rop Books, as well as our STANDARD SCHOOL Books, address 
Mairet's La Tache du Petit Pierre | Go. « +35 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence invited. American Book 
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..SOUND MATHEMATICAL TEACHING... 


“In the ‘ Phillips-Loomis Elements of Geometry’ I find a clear recognition of the results of modern re- 
search, combined with that exactness of definition and demonstration which is characteristic of Euclid. In my 
Opinion this is the first American text which does this. I have examined nearly, or quite, every high school 
geometry in common use in this country, and I have found that in their zeal for short cuts the authors have not 
only introduced hidden assumptions and false deductions, but have frequently put themselves and their pupils 
entirely out of touch with the discoveries of Lobatchaffsky and other non-Euclidean investigators, so that | 
have come to regard the ordinary geometry as a barrier in the way of sound mathematical teaching. ‘The 
Phillips-Loomis Geometry ’ has avoided all these pit-falls, and is, therefore, a distinct advance over all previous 
attempts. The cuts of modelsin solid geometry will prove of inestimable value to pupils who are deficient 1n im- 
agination ; in themselves they place the book far in advance of all others ; but, in my opinion, this feature is of 
less importance than that which I have previously mentioned.’’—J. I. Buck, Supt. of schools, Webster, Mass, 


PHILLIPS-LOOMIS ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Anprew W. Putts, Ph.D., and Irvine Fisuer, 


Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. With an Appendix treating of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Exercises in Plane and 
Solid Geometry, an Introduction to Modern Geometry, etc, Crown 8vo. Half Leather, $1.75. 








A sample copy will be sent to any teacher for examination on receipt of $1.40. An illustrated circular may be had on request. 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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By Dr. JEROME ALLEN. 
that is available in English. 


such study. Cloth, 16mo. 


study. 
children 
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By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 
little books on Child Study that have been written. 
all who are interested in the subject. 


By T. G. Rooper. 
tion and experiment. 


FOR CHILD STUDY. 


WE HAVE THESE VALUABLE BOOKS. 


we 


TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 


The only book on this phase of the subject 
There is no book published giving better 
guidance in the study of children and in interpretation of the results of 


Price, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


One of the most interesting and valuable 


Price, 25 cents. 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


The most practicable book on this subject. 
study of children and a correct iuterpretation of the results of such 
It should be read by every one as a preparation for study of 

Price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


DRAWING IN INFANT SCHOOLS. 


A little study of children based on careful observa- 


Price, 15 cents. 


PEREZ’ FIRST THREE YEARS oF CHILDHOOD 


This standard book should be in the library of every teacher of children- 
Our new edition has an index of special value and the book is hand- 
somely printed and bound. Special price to teachers, $1.20, post. 1oc. 


Ms 
a 


For descriptive catalogue of all books on Psychology and Pedagogy, Methods of Teaching, &c., address 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
63 East 9th Street, New York. 
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Should be read by 


It will lead to a proper 
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ESTABLISHED 18651. 


ene AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and én- 











graving done on premises, | 





Fine Science Apparatus. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 

School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School Peeple. 





J. M. OLCOTT, = seapevarrers ror 
W.&A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





Cwo Great Books. 


I. PRIMIARY IDEAL PUSIC BOOK. 


96 pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. 
The rudimental department is simple and thorougb. 
The music includes a wide range of — and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il, ADVANCED IDEAL IMUSIC BOOK. 


198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, @ cents. 
This is one of the best prepared books for teaching 
pape es and chorus work ever published. It is divided 

to departments, and each department is as perfectly 
done as could well be imagined, Every piece of music 
is good, ev gry song will be as and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book 


Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 





No. 556 sib Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., “erin” 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ESTERBROOK’ S vente WRITERS 


Wj ESTERSROOK 
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No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION |rEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 4 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, Fetes, Ponsie ian fea eee 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 


mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 23 Union Square, New York. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








EVERETT O. FISK & — ay tn a wnenae po nn ee on etna any ——_ chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
‘ burton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., icago, Ill, 107 Kei rry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo . 
‘h Fifth a0e.. "New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. Oldest and best known in o. &. 


198 re elith St., Washington, D.C. 4% Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal 


R S43 you should write to the 
or Western Positions cao 

LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY,| WANTED Scccucrrasitusss 
viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. e606. tine Gil co ib States, 


Address, with stamp, H. N Robertson, M'g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. o> Seemaels ean Gene as Re KELLOGG’S 
| lrY BUREAU. 


| The New York Educational Bureau started 

AND SCHOOL SCHERMEKHORN & CO.. | seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different 
SUPPLIES East 14TH STREET, | states, also in Canada and Africa. Positions have 
‘ New YORE. been sent to this Bureau this summer tor which no 


candidates were found. The following p.aces are 
Send for Catalogue, now open, others are coming in dail i you can 

accept a good position you will do wal to write the 
—~ aed atonce, Whenin New York City please 


Che Remarkable Record ahr 
Of att Educational Journal 


Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Srreet. N, Y. 






























$ es for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 
Icoo. 

Method and Training Teacher, $800. 

High school teacher of English, $600. 

German and French in High School, $6oc. 

Asst. in Training School, ies 

Drawing, Manual Trainin . Lady, $700. 

Vocal Music, public schoo s, $750. 
Also several positions in graded schools for Normal 
graduates, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
for College men in preparatory schools, Write or 





call on 
During the year 1895 the “‘ Journal of Education ” made a record of which 
it is justly proud. It gave its readers 872 pages of printed matter (size 15}¢x11 H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
inches); 326 cuts, including photographs of noted educators and illustrations ; 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





34 exercises for the observance of the birthdays of noted men, and school 
holidays ; 35534 columns of matter devoted to the latest and best methods ; 124 
pedagogical articles written by the leading educators of the day ; 93 articles on 
Nature Studies ; and 36 articles on the History of Education, beside a vast 
amount of other material. 


SHORTHAND wer crcorreat is 
teach ite ic. i tle fast 

13 foatare. in all eteennanal PTeatlanclons. 
4Ac PITMAN’Ss nem on adopted by and es 

ublic Scheols of New York City. “ 

Pi Ra 's ww naeetedhe guif-Isteructer > 
250 pp. pecimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules for Writing, free. Mention THs SCHOOL JOURKAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
Take lessens at the Metrepolitan School, 156 Fifth 


@ 
Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 





throughout the country have for years past recognized the “ Journal of Education "’ as an 











| 
| 
indispensable factor in their profession, and have been and are loyal and enthusiastic Ave., N. W. Gor. 2th St. Absolute individual instrue- 
supporters of the paper. tion, day and ‘evening. Elevators running until 10.98 
If you are not acquainted with the “ Journal’ you are cordially invited to send us a p.m. Open all summer. 
postal cond asking for free sample copies. | 
New subscribers will receive the balance of this year free and a full year’s subscription 
from January 1, 1897, for $2.50, provided mention is made of this offer. , | ©RBO00-0O0404OOCO4444 G8 
The * Journal of Education” is edited by A. E, Winship, and published weekly at $2.50 | " 
a year; trial trip of 5 months for $r.0o. Address the publishers :— y | Chicago - 
*K 
@ x 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO S| j 
7 gl Inaergarten 
: 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. y | 
we 
BEER A HR IA HAHEI ELAS x (Colle ge. 
Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE |Parker’s Talks Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 


Principal. 


Arithmetic Cards. on Pedagogics. COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 


The greatest Educational Book of the visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 

ber pd od aevng TESTED |time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. bines college course and profession, 

SAVING } ofpracticein FOUR It will give you new inspiration for next CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
DEVICE | arithmetic YEARS year’s work, You can’t afford to let the OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


y itho ing it. 50 S. m 
nadivds by without readi 8 5°7 pages Send for curriculums, Address Dept. B’ 


10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 


Sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 88 ir 


handsome wooden box. Price on application. 12 cents. : 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., R tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 
2 The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


| WALTER BAKER & Co, bite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTERBAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


< see) «For Vertical Writhg <<) 
uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR awNnpD 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1896. 


Jeun A, Hatt, President. H, M, Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
ut a “‘ STATEMENT” shc wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





























was born on the ; I IIT intcsccacntcininnlincininsiehibiviashciiskaaphcinmitincsie In the year. 
My Name is 
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Just what all 


A perfect pen conven- 
writers want, 


ient for the pocket, 


KLINE’S TWIN POINT PEN. 





ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, allinone 2,000 
words written with one filling. A great luxury at a trifling cost. Try one. THE BOOK SHOP, Box 663, New York tity 





TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of|curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new/ ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 | 
catalogue of all the best books and aids| closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 | 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less thancost. It is the result of months of|are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient laber. All important books are ac-| ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


VERTIGRAPH 


Exhaustion 


‘Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


| Overworked men and women, 
'the nervous, weak and debili- 
‘tated, will find in the Acid 
| Phosphate a most agreeable, 
‘grateful and harmless stimulant 


giving renewed strength and 


Vi rigor to the entire system. 


| —— 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, - Portland, Me., 
says, “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and [mitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 





; PURE, 

Packer S iin 
ANTISEPTIC, 
sacle 


‘* A Luxury for 


Soap Bath and Shampoo.” 


—Medical Standard. 





A delightful cleanser ; 
it removes dandruff, For 
allays itching, pro- Shampooing 


motes healthful growth 











| of the hair, and keeps it soft and lustrous. 
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FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of oy description—School Books, Standarc 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


t ALL THE CUTS; 


Pu>lished in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Hall Tones, 20c. per sq.in., minimum price 


L ang Bechings. 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, | 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after | 

S51 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New VYord | cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed | 
of shortly after pu! lication. Address | 

Catalogue on application. Importations promptly mad | ¢_ L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. oth St., New York, 
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Two Pillars of Pedagogy. 
Sociology and Child Study. 


The theory of education rests on two pillars. 
the study of the ideals of civilization and the demands 
of the institutions in which the future man or woman is 
to live his or her life; the other is the study of the 
child, in order to discover in him what rudimentary ten- 
dencies there are, favorable or unfavorable to culture, 
and to ascertain the best methods of encouraging the 


One is 


right tendencies and suppressing the wrong ones. 

It naturally happens that some of the most enthusi- 
astic investigators would persuade themselves that child 
study is all that is necessary to furnish full data for the 
founding of a complete theory of education. Such per- 
sons borrow from other investigators—or oftener from 
the current practice about them—their opinions regard- 
ing the branches of study, their co-ordination or sub- 
ordination, and they borrow, moreover,from the teach- 
ers who have taught the traditional branches in school, 
for the most part, the methods which have been discov- 
ered to teach effectively these branches. A little con- 
sideration will lead one of them to the conviction that 
the course of study, the needs of civilization, and the 
art of teaching should require new investigations made 
with the same thoroughness and persistence that now 


characterize the exploration of the field of child 
study. 

It is a gross error to suppose that an inspection of 
the childish mind alone will give one all the data needed 
to fix the course of study and the methods of instruc- 
tion. It gives only one factor, only one of the essential 
data. On the other hand, it would be quite as absurd 
to suppose that the determining of the other datum— 
namely, the contents of civilization and the methods of 
educating the child into the future citizen—would suf- 
fice without the datum derived from child study. With- 
out special child study educational writers have depend- 
ed on the stock of general experience. It is of course 
true enough that human experience contains very much 
knowledge regarding children, but scientific research is 
the only thing that will widen this knowledge and make 
it precise, W. T. Harris. 


From Editor’s preface to Compayre’s ‘‘ The Intellectual and Moral De- 
velopment of the Child.” a 





Three Great Problems: 


Child Study—Spirit in Teaching—Structure or 
Society. 
By James M. GREENWOOD, 
(CONCLUSION OF ‘‘ PRESENT DUTIES” IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE.) 

In all ages of the world the child has ever been an 
object of the deepest solicitude, and the idea that it 
was not studieG, its wants and its desires catalogued 
and commented upon, ts to deny the very strongest pre- 
cepts inculcated by the wise and thoughtful men and 
women of all ages. As an evidence of this fact, the 
Bible bears testimony of no uncertain kind, as the fol- 
lowing quotations, picked up at random, show :—“ When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child.” Certainly the Apostle car- 
ried himself back into his child-life, and he was con- 
scious of a continuous growth from that period in his 
existence to the time when he uttered the sentence here 
attributed to him. 

Again, was not this query propounded nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago? “What manner of child shall he 
be?” Is not this the same question that trembles to- 
day on the lips of every mother in the civilized world ? 
Although we are perhaps wiser than Solomon, yet he had 
studied child nature so thoroughly that he says: ‘“ He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes.” But it is needless to 
multiply quotations trom the literature of ancient and 
modern times to establish a fact so well known, 

My object is to call attention to a popular fallacy that 
is now palmed off by many writers and lecturers, who 
imagine that they have entered upon a field that had 
lain fallow through all the past. The child’s life is only 
one segment of its life as a human being, and the as- 
sumption that there is nothing to be learned of human 
nature except from the study of the child, is a proposi- 
tion so at variance with experience, that it has only to 
be stated in order to expose its shallowness. 

Out of all the mass of heterogeneous material that 
has been collected and partly published bearing upon 
Child Study, a few material facts of value to teachers 
are emerging into prominence. Only a small portion 
of the data yet given to the world in one form or an- 
other possesses any educational value, yet from the vast 
mass of accumulated experiments, some few very valu- 
able results have been reached, which may be stated as 
follows : 

1. The large vocabulary of spoken words possessed 
by the child at the age of six years. Instead of having 


only a hundred or two hundred words it can use, it may 
have from one to two thousand words, and it knows the 
meaning of a great many more words. 

2. All hand and arm work of young children should 


exercise at first the larger muscles of the hands andarms 
This 


instead of the smaller and more delicate muscles. 
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Overturns a great deal of the finer kind of work done in 
the kindergarten school as well as the small handwrit- 
ing injthe very lowest grades in the ward schools. 

3. That systems of drawing based upon points and 
lines are not£adapted to the wants or likes of children 
before the ninth or tenth year. 

4. That the eyesight and hearing of children should 
be tested when they enter school, or at any subsequent 
period,in theirJschool life. Many supposed mental de- 
fects are purely physical. 

5. A greater interest in the children themselves, and 
a keener insight into their habits, dispositions, and pe- 
culiarities, 

6. A more specific aim and definiteness in regard to 
the work of each child, and a better understanding of 
the excesses and defects of mental, moral, and physical 
traits of mind and body. 

7. Amore hopeful and sympathetic regard for the de- 
fective pupils, especially those who cannot hear or see 
well, and the manner of seating them in the school- 
room, so as to receive the greatest benefit from the class 
and other exercises. 

8. That some children, say about six or seven per 
cent. are born men/ally short, perhaps a somewhat larger 
per cent. are born{ mentally dong, while the others are av- 
erage in all respects. Both the extremes require extra 
attention. 

g. To obtain a more comprehensive insight as to the 
means and methods to}be employed in handling unruly 
and vicious pupils, and how to arouse them to a better 
course of conduct by appealing to their notions of jus- 
tice and kindness. 

In view of these facts, teachers will see that it is im- 
portant to study the physical as well as the mental 
characteristics of all their pupils for the purpose of un- 
derstanding them, and of being able to minister to their 
special wants in the most satisfactory manner. 

In my judgment, a society should be organized here 
for the purpose of studying children with special refer- 
ance to school work, and upon a different basis from 
any other like organization in the country. At present 
I do not know of any systematic plan of work that has 
been adopted ; much that has been done is so much like 
German philosophy—* just becoming ”—that it has no 
direct practical bearing on the work of the school- 
room. 


The True Spirit in Teaching. 


In our deliberations upon the education of children, 
doubtless, all agree with me that the time for hair- 
splitting differences in reference to mere opinions is un- 
profitable, and that we must devote our time and energy 
to some wider and more comprehensive scheme of work 
than we have hitherto done, if we wish to be leaders in 
those great movements which have for their object the 
general improvement of the moral, social, and intellec- 
tual condition of our state and country. While we see 
clearly the two conflicting opinions now held by people 
concerning the nature of education as to whether it is 
a practical or theoretical art,—those of means and end, 
and whether the child in passing through the prepara- 
tory stage of its existence is to be made into a practical, 
shrewd, calculating machine that by dexterously manipu- 
lating human forces can secure a competence by his 
wits, and destitute of a conscience, presents a problem 
which has to be worked out like any other question of 
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business, If this be the end of our work, then we should 
see to it, that we educate for shrewdness, trickery, ras- 
cality, ingratitude, and all those ignoble qualities of 
mind which stigmatize man’s nobler faculties. While 
we agree that the intellectual natures of our chil- 
dren should be developed in order to know things cor- 
rectly and to pass judgment on the various issues that 
arise from association with others, and to exercise large 
foresight in the management of affairs, yet the highest 
acme of human greatness is never reached through the 
intellect alone. The intellect is the region of cold ab- 
straction, It touches life in seeking ways and means of 
action, but without reaching the better side of human 
nature,—sympathy—it is cold, hard, cheerless, and of- 
tentimes cruel. 


Thus, are we brought face to face with the question, 
what system of instruction combines the greatest amount 
of good for the child and the least evil? To find what 
is the best teaching and to persuade others to adopt it 
as the best, is a part of our mission. No elaborate ar. 
gument is required to demonstrate that there is much 
selfishness as well as much goodness inthe world. Sor- 
row and suffering, misery and wretchedness are every- 
where. Shall these ills be lessened by our work? Is 
it better to alleviate the sum of human woe or contrib- 
ute to it? Is it better to instill into the hearts and 
consciences of our boys and girls respect for truth and 
the rights and happiness of others, than to seek advan- 
tages by resorting to cunning and sharp practice? Shall 
we educate to form noble characters? I imagine which 
of these two theories you believe to be the more im- 
portant, among a people whose cardinal doctrine has 
ever been on the side of those higher virtues extolled 
in history and in song. 


No one believes that all who are ca'led teachers, are 
capable of giving instruction on the very highest plane 
of intelligent skill. The material to be worked with 
may be of a low order, and no institution can be worked 
up to its most advanced ideals, All the conditions 
should be favorable, and then the worker sees clearly 
enough what must be combined advantageously to ap- 
proximate good results. Knowledge and skill, here as 
elsewhere, play a not unimportant part in the interaction 
of those forces called education. Schools and systems 
of education are the work of the human will. Human 
agency makes them what they are. Like all things 
human they may be good or bad. When they incorpor- 
ate low ideals and have no means within themselves of 
correcting themselves, progress has been retarded and 
the human mind stunted in its growth. 


No school or system of schools can workitself. Like 
all other human agencies it has to be directed, perhaps 
by persons of very ordinary ability. But by virtue of 
the laws and the executive head of a school system op- 
erating under such authority, it is reasonable to suppose 
that those who plan and execute the work entrusted to 
them will acquaint themselves fully in regard to the 
duties that they are chosen to perform. They must be 
willing and able to fulfil all the conditions of thought 
and action necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
institution, To subdue violent passions, to place judg- 
ment above pride and arrogance, to practice forebear- 
ance, to forego private conflicts, the avenging of sup- 
posed wrongs, are some of the results to be reached. 
But if one be more disposed to connive at questionable 
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acts, or to injure property and character, then, such a 
one cannot be expected to look forward at life as it is 
projected into the future. While these moral influences 
are operating all the time in the formation of character, 
other insuperable difficulties frequently lie in the path- 
way to success. The amount of hindrances in every 
community is always an indefinite quantity which can- 
not be estimated in precise terms. It may be so great 
as to render any high form of work impossible ; but 
this hindrance, be it much or little, should never come 
from the actual teaching force itself. To take advan- 
tage of the existing habits and feelings of the commun- 
ity is the first step in the line of progress; to educate 
the children by and through the aid and positive influ- 
ence of the parents and of the community, and not in 
opposition to the community, is the first care of the 
educator. 

There is no limit to the capacity of people to do new 
things or to attempt new experiments. This is shown 
in a thousand ways in this country. One with a belief 
that he can do something to benefit others, is a stronger 
social power than a score who are governed by no fixed 
principles. History proves the strong social force a 
powerful mind becomes in shaping the destiny of a 
nation, when it works for the accomplishment of great 
ends. Weare to work for the spread of deep moral 
convictions, and for that steadfastness of character that 
prefers death to dishonor. 

It is what men think that determines how they act. 
Low thoughts generate low planes of action. If the 
teacher’s motives are not elevated, the blight spreads 
over the school and moral debasement ensues. Our 
theory of education must depend upon those social 
elements which constitute good society—one in which 
reputation, property, and life are protected. The inter- 
ests of life are complex—oftentimes jarring. Theideal 
school is for the purpose of reconciling these diverse in- 
terests. Then, let no dark spots of hatred, malice, envy, 
or jealousy be found lurking in the heart of any one 
connected with our system of public schools, and if there 
should be one unfortunate so distressed, let the foul 
stain be wiped out or smothered forever. 


Society—Its Structure, 


It would seem that the vital forces of society may be 
classed under two heads—order and progress, and that 
these are also the two grand watchwords of education. 
Order may mean the preservation of peace, where vio- 
lence has ceased, and where those aggrieved apply to 
arbitration for the redress of injuries. In the school 
this truth is inculcated under that rule of action,—each 
must respect the rights of all, and all must respect the 
rights of one. The recognition of personal rights and 
obligations is a forward step in the educational progress 
of any state or nation, and it is one of the first lessons 
the child learns in school. And unless teachers insist 
upon this principle of conduct, the best intellectual 
teaching becomes a dangerous engine of mischief in the 
hands of a giant who wields immense power danger- 
ously. 

In the discussion, we may pause a moment to ask 
what are those qualities in a good citizen that are in- 
strumental in keeping up good conduct, prudent man- 
agement, and the progressive forward movement in 
society? Asa practical working basis, perhaps most 
will agree that the essential characteristics are industry, 
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honesty, justice, and prudence. The growth of the higher 
and nobler virtues in any community is the surest index 
to general improvement. A community in which dis- 
honesty, falsehood, and enmity have their dwelling 
place, is not the one in which activity, enterprise, cour- 
age, and progress are often found. It is a common ob- 
servation that those who relax their former industrious 
habits of care, thoughtfulness, and industry, seldom long 
retain their good fortune at its height. Teachers must 
be always on the alert, watching for the new in every 
direction and making original discoveries. Nor should 
we define education as a continual struggle against those 
deteriorating qualities which drag human nature down 
to a lower level, but rather to an uplifting force which 
makes goodness of heart and beautiful conduct the high- 
est achievements of the individual. When each one 
knows for what he or she is responsible, and this is 
known to others, and the duties are properly and pro- 
portionally distributed among those who do the work, 
and a methodical order is established for transacting it, 
less friction is caused and bitter feelings are seldom en- 
gendered. 

So far, I have endeavored to encourage professional 
sincerity and the full development of individual respon- 
sibility in our pupils as well as among ourselves, and to 
show that charity and sympathy are the bonds among 
all classes to hold society together. If I have uttered 
warnings, they have sprung from a deep seated convic- 
tion that there are vicious tendencies in our social sys- 
tem which will react injuriously upon the individual 
character and the national life. Whatever of good ap- 
pears in our national life must come largely through our 
schools. 

What effect a set of ideas may have upon a commu- 
nity, is a theme worthy of the pen of the greatest delin- 
eator of active life. There is a rank of mind as well as 
of birth. Have you discovered the locus of your own, 
—its hopes, aspirations,—sounded all its depths and 
found them pure and tranquil ? Do your thoughts and 
actions inspire any lofty sentiment or excite a deep in- 
terest in the minds or hearts of others that are strug- 
gling upward to reach the light? Are you a leader of 
one or many? Wherefore? Are you willing to disturb 
some settled ideas so that when they settle down again, 
they will be at a higher level? As you look down the 
great thoroughfare of life is it bright and clear, or does 
it stretch out into mist and rain? Does your real life 
expand as your ideal life recedes? In settling every- 
thing have you unsettled all things in your creed? 
Does hope still pervade all your efforts? Does the re- 
flection in your world show the streams clear and rip- 
pling, or are they dark and muddy? What is the state 
of your own soul as you lead others into the broadening 
ways of life? Does life suggest terrible problems to 
which you can find no solutions? It will ever be so; 
but can we not solve those simpler ones that now rest 
in the lives near to us’? What say you? Yes, fierce 
contests, rude passions, bitter tears drawn from all the 
fountains of human misery may confront you, but 
through all these there stand out in bold relief the 
beauty, the glory, and the dignity of human character, 
toiling for the grandest purpose in life,—lessening suf- 
fering and sorrow everywhere. To aim at something 
higher, the largest types of beauty and goodness, are 
these not worth living for? 

Remember that in the school room, each child's heart 
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is a world within itself. Its experiences are like no 
other. It is here in each heart that the sympathetic 
teacher pours the balm which comforts grief, softens 
anger, chastens affliction, and awakens resolves that 
perchance have lain dormant for years. This is indeed 
life. Teachers, will you not try to lift the pupils up to 
the dignity of exalted culture and high character? Un- 
less inspired by these holy sentiments, your teaching is 
in vain. If you say, we are a minority, how can we 
build these characters into such a social structure ? 
Need I remind you that history tells us the great events 
of the world have sprung from minorities, turned into 
majorities,—but these minorities were never hopeless. 
With hope and energy we can move and mold the 
opinions of a state. 

Each child must be known as what it is within itself. 
No education can make two individuals exactly alike. 
The experience of each life differs from all other lives. 
Some lives have no sunshine--no flowers. Shall we not 
furnish some of these poor distressed ones with both ? 
A recent writer has said,—Man gets on by a spring in 
his own mechanism and he should always keep it wound 
up. But this spring should not be the hectic fever 
caught from the child of hope. The passion of our 
lives should be to relieve and diminish human suffering. 
If, as teachers, we have not this true missionary spirit, 
our efforts are as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Somewhere in her writings George Eliot says :-—“ My 
own experience and development deepen every day my 
conviction that our moral progress may be measured 
by the degree in which we sympathize with individual 
suffering and individual joy.” 

Conclusion. 

The great question of the hour is,—Have you the 
true mind for teaching? I believe that you have. 
Charity and good feeling should characterize all you 
say and do. Remember, too, the strangers among you. 
A kind word,a willing hand, and a loving heart, will 
accomplish wonders in making them feel at home. 

In hours of trial, of difficulty, and of doubt, you know 
where to find me. It is my duty and privilege to con- 
sult and advise with you then. I will always try to be 
just, frank, fearless, and honest with you. Your suc- 
cess first, without deception, is the only line of conduct 
that will guide me. But when the skies are clear, the 
pupils good, and the parents kind, then indeed, am I 
more than glad to see you. Never hesitate to ask mea 
question in regard to your work or your success. We 
are co-workers in the same field. Our interests are the 
same. Go, then, into the school Monday morning, de- 
termined to be better teachers, better and kindlier men 
and women than ever before, and success will crown 
your efforts. 

» 


When the stoic energy of willis formed, there is then 
a loving spirit made free. Fear is more egoistic than 
courage because it is more needy ; the exhausting par- 
asitical plants of selfishness only attach themselves to 
cecayed trunks. But power kills what is feeble, as 
strong decoction of quassia kills flies. If man, created 
more for love than for opposition, can only attain a free 
clear space, he possesses love ; and that is love of the 
strongest kind, which builds on rocks, not on waves. 
Let the bodily heart be the pattern of the spiritual ; 
easily injured, sensitive, lively, and warm, but yet a 
tough, free-beating muscle behind the lattice work of 
a and its tender nerves are difficult to find.— Jean 

aul, 
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Defective Children. 


By C. O. Hoyt, 


Director of Training School, Michigan State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
(CONCLUDED.) 

The “dull pupil” when such dullness is not owing to 
any impairment of special sense,but which is caused from 
lack of mental power purely, is a character with which 
all teachers have at some time come in contact. An 
attempt is made to “ wake him up,” one failure succeeds 
another, until the conclusion is reached that the case is 
a hopeless one ; the poor unfortunate being perhaps is 
consigned to a school especially for feeble minds. Un- 
fortunately, however, the precious time and best energy 
of many teachers are diverted from truly normal pupils 
in the attempt to teach these dullards, who, in physical 
and mental characteristics, expression of emotions, and 
motor activities, strikingly resemble scores of cases ex- 
amined, who are being successfully taught in these spe- 
cial schools. The following description will serve to 
illustrate the class in mind : 


E, F—— is aged eleven and in second grade. He is reported 
as silly, grinning constantly, slouching in gait, and ungainly in 
posture. Heis desirous of being noticed, and makes absurd and 
exaggerated movements for this purpose. He is stubborn, cow- 
ardly, and sensitive to praise and blame alike. Of course he is 
hard to manage and it is indeed a relief to have him absent occa- 
sionally. Nothing could be done, but the attempt was made, by 
placing him by the side of an industrious, bright, and good boy 
and telling him that we only hoped that 4e would do as well. 
The experiment was not a glittering success, but the attempts 
made to imitate were ludicrous in the extreme. 


We meet with still another distinctive group that, 
while not feeble-minded, have a peculiar manifestation 
which, for want of a better name, may be denominated 
rhythmic—as the succeeding illustration will serve to 
more completely define: 


R. C.—age thirteen, is given to regularly recurring good and 
bad moods. Inthe one condition he is listless, ugly, and almost 
wholly oblivious to all going on about him, And all this with no 
apparent cause. He sits quietly, will not work, and, apparently, is 
dreaming. This condition lasts about a week, and is followed by 
an arousal of activities. He now begins to take on a new life, is 
more interested and attentive, works, and has a desire to accom- 
plish something. Apparently he does gain, but in about a week 
the bad mood returns, and so his life passes as the swing of a 
pendulum from good to bad—from bad to good. 


But few school-rooms that do not contain one or 
more such. In their treatment they are perplexing and 
we shall have occasion to refer to this peculiar charac- 
teristic again. 

Were it possible it would doubtless be interesting in 
this connection to consider the so-called moral defec- 
tives,—that general class of children who are abnor- 
mally good or bad. It would constitute a serious prob- 
lem in school management, but I forbear and proceed 
to notice in a general way some of the causes of defec- 
tives. All defects are due either to environment or in- 
heritance, by far the greater number being traced to 
the former. It being important, in deciding upon an 
effective mode of treatment, that causes be traced from 
effects it should be the aim, as far as possible, to dis- 
cover this cause, so that, if possible, by 1ts removal or 
modification, a permanent and beneficial change may be 
brought about. Of the cases in which the cause is due 
to heredity, the effects are more prominently expressed 
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ciency is greater than that of ear: 


Katie, aged eleven, was found to have had trouble with her eyes 
since birth. Her case has been pronounced hopeless by her phy- 
sicians, but they attempted to fit her to lenses, This produced 
no effectual results. It has been found that five other children 
in the same family are similarly affected, while one brother is an 
inmate of the school for the blind. Many more such similar in- 
stances have come under observation in this study. 


We have been interested in the study of the following 
—an instance in which the child inherited an exceeding- 
ly timid disposition: 

Lucy, aged eight, entered school for the first time in September 
last, with this record: ‘She has never been known to speak a 
word to anyone outside of the family, Does not talk at all with 
children who play with herself and sister every day.” For four 
months after entering school her teacher did not hear her voice, 
The child learned rapidly ; would go to the board and point out 
words or sentences when asked, but seemed unable to bring her- 
self to the point of hearing her own voice. Being an exception- 
ally intelligent and beautiful child and sensitive to a marked de- 
gree, she was managed with exceeding care. In a short time she 
wrote a beautiful hand, could draw well, being able to use either 
hand with equal facility. At last she began to talk, but unfort- 
unately at this time, was removed from school for four months, 
Upon returning, much that had been gained seemed to have been 
lost. Yet the recovery of lost ground wasrapid. At the present 
writing, after the expiration of one year, thanks to the wise man- 
agement of her teacher, she is little different from other children ; 
will talk freely with her associates and even with strangers, 
reads, sings, and takes pleasure in the rhetorical exercises, and is 
very happy in her work. In my opinion the man who is fortun- 
ate enough to win her hand may regard with disfavor the man- 
agement by which this child was led to express herself in speech. 
The cause was ascertained to be due to heredity and not to any 
conditions of environment, and the treatment, which was an en- 
tirely mild and passive one, relying entirely upon suggestion of 
the teacher’s personality and school surroundings, in other words 
making the proper conditions for growth, was certainly effec- 
tual. 

A precisely similar case was at first managed differ- 
ently. In this instance the timidity was ascribed to 
stubbornness and a bad disposition : 


Whipping, scolding, nagging, and the like were the soothing 
influences thrown around the little unfortunate, and, strange 
as it might seem, she did not talk even then, and the conclusion 
was reached finally that the child was feeble minded. At last 
another teacher took her and began by studying her, and then ap- 
plying the simple laws by which the being grows into maturity, 
By surrounding her with right conditions as excellent and lasting 
results were seen as in the previous instance. 

The causes of the greater number of defects, however, 
are found to be due to some condition of environment. 
Let the investigation be continued long enough and 
carried sufficiently remote and you will be met by the 
primary conditions which modify growth. 

A child is found to be deaf. Investigation reveals the 
fact that the ear has been permanently injured by a 
shot from a toy gun. Still another is suffering from the 
effects of disease, while a third is afflicted with adenoid 
growths, and so on through the long list of all classes 
and conditions. 

There still remains one more class, and, sad to relate, it 
is a large one and includes not boys alone ; a delicate 
subject and one I fain would mention, but my responsi- 
bility as a teacher of teachers and your duty as a teacher 
of children demands that we meet the issue boldly and 
accept the facts as they exist. Have you not observed 
pupils of the following type? 
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well developed physically, but mentally is a blank, entirely defi- 





, age fourteen, is in the third grade, and is apparently 


cient. Motions of head are quick and numerous,—of the hands 
and feet—slow. Of late there are indications of chorea, The 
boy is cruel— revengeful—sly. 

Scores of such may be found in any city. Once he 
was a bright boy, now he is ruined and all through the 
practice of a habit that has sent more boys and girls 
into premature graves, than many of the dreaded con- 
tagious diseases, against which so many precautions are 
employed. But what shall we do? Nay, what can we 
do? Let us recognize this great social evil as such and 
laying aside all false modesty, let us as teachers be ever 
alert, and, through the mothers’ meeting, so educate them 
that a watchfulness and restraining influence will be 
brought to bear in the home, and thus avert the impend- 
ing disaster to our social life and the future posterity. 


THE APPLICATION, 


The multitudinous difficulties confronting us in our 
school-management arise primarily from a few pupils. 
How shall we manage the inattentive boy, the dull girl, 
the bad child or the nervous pupil? Two principles 
must be accepted as fundamental: (1) The study of 
psychology is not a finality, but using it as a means, by 
the application of genetic law, the child is better taught 
because of proper conditions. (2) In the management 
of all children, and especially in the treatment of defec- 
tive ones, the Law of Dynamogensis, that every organic 
stimulus tends to express itself in movement, most holds 
true. 

The public school may or may not be responsible for 
so many nervous children; be that as it may, the question 
yet remains, however, what can the public school do to 
help them? In the case of a boy of fifteen having dis- 
tinctly marked rhythm together with extreme neurosis; 
he has been materially helped by his teacher who, watch- 
ing him closely when she sees this condition present, 
provides him with some kind of diverting employment 
caiculated to bring into play motor activity. In this 
way the bad periods are becoming shorter and less fre- 
quent. 

A parent recently complained that his child had sud- 
denly become so nervous that serious results were 
feared. Other parents having children in the same room 
reported the same. Upon investigation it was found 
that the personality of the teacher, who was most excel- 
lent in all other respects by the way, had become such 
that the children, through imitation and suggestion, had 
been drawn into this condition. Inher anxiety she had 
not only injured her own health but had brought about 
a serious condition in her pupils. 

Have you not seen the teacher go quietly to the side 
of the restless, tired child, and, gently laying her hand 
upon him, soothe and quiet him; and here the personality, 
rapport, \f you please, is of inestimable value. 

A teacher said, “I was so tired and nervous near the 
close of school one day. A sweet little child without 
any bidding came up to my side; without a word she 
placed her chubby little hands on my hot face. They 
seemed so cool and soothing. You cannot imagine,” 
she said, “ how it rested me.” 

The successful study of the dull or inattentive pupil 
will aid the teacher, perhaps more than any other. In 
this way they may be judiciously managed and helped. 

A boy of thirteen, who until recently had been con- 
sidered foolish, and, were you to judge from the shape 
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of his head and his appearance, the conjecture would 
be confirmed. He has been entirely managed by so- 
called contrary suggestion. By this is meant that it 
being found first that the strong element in his charac- 
ter was a love of everything contrary, the teacher availed 
herself of this knowledge and managed him accord- 
ingly. 

Not a few instances might be mentioned in which the 
sole cause of inattention and consequent dullness may 
be traced to sensory defects. As sensory stimulation 
tends to promote motor activities, should the senses be 
defective the proper activities are not manifested, hence 
the impossibility of teaching inhibition and a consequent 
self-control or the formation of correct habit. 


A teacher reports Fritz as having been exceedingly dull. De- 
fective hearing was discovered. As in all such cases, the boy 
was sitting on the back seat. His removal to the front results in 
making him one of the brightest boys. 


This case is typical and serves, as one of many, to show 
that a systematic study leading to a discovery of these 
defects and the proper remedy being applied will lead 
to marvelous results. Permit me to mention one more 
instance illustrating this: 


A boy of fifteen, with no physical defects, of a purely bilious 
temperament, and of poor, ignorant parentage, was consid- 
ered mentally and morally deficient. Asa test of his supposed 
latent capabilities, as evidenced one time during one of the many 
interviews he had had with the superintendent, he was placed in 
the next higher grade under a different teacher. In a short time 
a marvelous change for the better was manifested. Formerly he 
had been morose and obstinate, a clown in the school-room, a 
bully upon the play-ground; the largest boy in the school, he 
was the ringleader in all mischief and instrumental in the instiga- 
tion of numerous quarrels. He apparently had no self-respect 
and felt that he was being watched ard persecuted by all his 
teachers. He was impudent, unprincipled, careless in personal 
appeararce, and used vile language. As he would not study, not 
being interested, his ability was questioned. Upon first entering 
in the atmosphere of his new surroundings he was slow and 
seemed dazed. He began to grow thoughtful and kind. Pride 
in personal appearance developed. All were surprised and grati- 
fied at the change. Delighting in mathematics, history, science, 
and myth, all the bad traits mentioned have disappeared. A 
low, even, and always suggestive kind tone of voice is used to 
him, the teacher avoids watching him, and if he acts as though 
he needed help it is given. Here by a study and an understand- 
ing of this nature, and then by the intelligent application of fun- 
damental principle, the boy has been helped into a new and bet- 
ter life. 


The school das but one purpose, the development of 
the child. The school, then, is for the child, and all 
other elements entering into the law of unity must unite 
to give to him the very best ! in this way developing ali 
the possibilities of his nature into realities, leaving 
him at the end with his nature so developed that he 
will be fitted to live with his fellows in the other insti- 
tutions—the state, the church, the family, and society. 


x 


Never tell any child under six years old to conceal 
anything, even though it were a pleasure you were 
planning for some one you love. The clear sky of child- 
like open heartedness must not be covered even by the 
morning glow of shame ; and your instructions will soon 
teach him to add secrets of his own to yours. The 
heroic virtue of silence requires for its practice the 
powers of ripening reason. Reason teaches us to be 
silent ; the heart teaches us to speak.— Jean Paul. 
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Brain Cells Can be Planted Like Gar- 
den Seeds. 


There is an exact analogy between seed growth in 
garden soil and cell growthin brain soil. Brain cells are 
born and develop for the purpose of becoming store- 
houses for new knowledge (fruit) acquired. They are 
given birth as baby cells. They first put out their roots 
(neurons) and then their trunks (dendrons). Thus they 
grow into adult cells, which in turn give birth to other 
baby-cells. Andso long as we continue to increase our 
store of knowledge this process of cell growth continues. 

If, then, our brains are literally plantable with cells as 
storehouses for impressions and thoughts, cannot this 
planting be done scientifically? Is there not a physio- 
legical basis for education? If our brains are garden 
soil should not gardener’s judgment be exercised in 
planting exactly those brain seeds (cells) which will be 
most serviceable? What educator will not answer yes? 

Supt. George Cliff, of the Philadelphia normal school, 
is engaged in planting baby-brains with wisely selected 
impression-cells, and is causing these cells to blossom 
and bear fruit in a remarkably short time. In thirteen 
weeks he has been able to educate a class of children 
of from four to six years of age (who knew nothing 
whatever before he took hold of them) so that they 
were able to cwrife compositions of considerable length 
about some natural object. The penmanship, expres- 
sion-power, and range of ideas shown in these compo- 
sitions were remarkable. 

The methods he employed were based upon the latest 
advances in brain physiology. The results speak for 
themselves. 

Early in March of 1896, he showed me all over his 
great school. He is the head of a school for teachers 
—women, all of them—a school where money has been 
spent without stint to get the very best instructors 
that were to be found, and to equip each class-room 
with every educational model that the skill of the world’s 
best artisans has devised and perfected. 

Dr. Cliff has obtained the most marvelous collection of 
papier-mache flowers and fruits and orchids—models 
which can be taken all apart so as to reveal the inner se- 
crets of vegetable life. There are also cabinets with- 
out number of insects and birds and fish ; some stuffed 
and some of the same papier-mache material. 

These natural forms take the place of text-books and 
are used to plant the thought-seeds in the baby brain- 
gardens. 

I was delighted with everything, and, having lately 
read with great pleasure Prof. Jordan’s article in the 
New Science Review on “ Making a Genius,” I spoke of 
the subject to Dr. Cliff and suggested that he had such 
a wonderful equipment and such able and enthusiastic 
aids that he was in the best possible position to take hold 
of a small class of young, hitherto untaught children, 
and see what he could do towards their rapid and effec- 
tive mental development. 

On or about the zoth of June, 1896, I happened to 
ride over to New York in the same train with Dr. Cliff 
and he told me that he had put my suggestion into prac- 
tice. In thirteen weeks, as stated above,he had brought 
it to pass that his class of babies—four to six years old 
—had written, each one of them, a remarkable compo- 
sition. Dr. Cliff had all these literary creations in sealed 
envelopes in his pocket and told me that he was going 
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to enliven the tedium of a long sea voyage by reading 
and critically examining them. 

Dr. Cliff’s success was due to the fact that he had 
asked himself two questions at the start. Whoam I 
going to instruct? and What is the most physiological 
method which I can pursue? What is the most effect- 
ive method of planting storehouses of knowledge in 
these baby-brains ? 

What he has done may be most popularly explained 
as follows : 

Camillo Golgi, in Naples, and S. Ramon Y, Cajal, in 
Madrid, are the Helmholtzes of the physics and physi- 
ology of thought. The splendid researches of the latter 
on “The Retina of the Eye and the Courses of the 
Nerves of Sense,” and the brilliant monograph of Golgi 
upon “ The Minute Histology of the Brain,” thrill the 
reader like the new planet which swims into the astron- 
omer’s ken. 

These researches have shown how sensations from 
the outer world, which reach our eyes and ears and 
nose and mouth and finger tips, in the guise of more or 
less rapid vibrations of the ether which fills all space, 
are there modified in intensity and carried by the nerves 
at express train speed to certain specific centers in the 
brain. 

We now know that each special sense has a special 
brain center. The sight center, for instance, is com- 
posed of cells, where images of all the things we see 
often enough to remember are stored. And when we 
“think” in terms of sight, it is in this center that the 
work goes on. 

And so with the taste and smell and hearing centers. 
All these centers or collections of gray-matter cells are 
in the surface of the brain. If we liken the brain to an 
orange we may say that all thought and sensation take 
place in the rind. 

The technical name for the rind of the brain is “ cor- 
tex,” and it varies in thickness from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch, 

All of this brain-rind, apart from the necessary ma- 
chinery of blood supply, is composed of gray-matter 
cells where thought and sensation are stored. 

All the rest of the brain consists in general terms of 
an infinite number of telegraph wires, which connect all 
the gray-matter cells in the rind with each other and 
through the spinal cord with the muscles in various 
parts of the body. The gray-matter cells are the “ op- 
erators’ and the nerves the “telegraph wires” of the 
brain. 

The rind of the brain of a new born baby is smooth, 
and there are comparatively few cells in it. These are 
round, embryonic baby-cells. As soon as a baby begins 
to think—is taught—each of these baby cells begins to 
put out “ feelers” which grow and grow, and finally come 
into contact with tendrils from some other growing 
baby-cells. And the more the child learns the more 
cells there are which have become connected with each 
other by tendrils, until in adult life each center is com- 
posed of a vast and intricate collection of nerve-con- 
nected cells. 

The brain substance is a soil in which new cells and 
their nervous connections are constantly being born and 
growing. This is the physiological expression for 
knowledge. 

And as these cells multiply enormously and need 
more space to burgeon out and develop, the surface of 
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the brain becomes in the growing man all wrinkled with 
fissures. Its rind is creased down into the contents of 
the brain. So that while the rind of a child’s brain fits 
tightly round the contents, in a man’s brain—could we 
distend the surface or rind to its full capacity by sepa- 
rating it from the contents--the white matter of the 
brain would roll round inside like a single great seed 
within a mock orange. 

This is one of Nature’s economies. She has secured 
space or soil for the development of brain cells without 
appreciably increasing the cubic contents of the brain. 

I spoke a little while ago of “analogies.” Well, Golgi 
and Cajal have shown that the brain is a “ garden fair.” 

The cell is the tuber or seed. The baby-cell germinates 
first rootwards, just like a seed planted in loamy soil. 
This germinal root, growing and branching out, becomes 
in time the “neuron” of the cell-body. “Neuron” is 
the Greek for root. 

The tree or trunk, which sprouts and pushes its way 
upward from the cell body is the “ dendron ”—Greek for 
trunk. Sensations from the outer world, modified, if 
they are shapes and colors, by our retina and carried to 
the “sight center” by the “telegraph wires” of the 
brain, enter such a cell as we have been describing 
through its trunk and leave it in the form of orders to 
the muscles through its root. 

I wish to call particular attention tothis resemblance 
between seed growth in garden soil and cell growth in 
brain soil. Cell growthin the brain 1s an exact analogy 
of the growth of a potato plant. The trunk and branches 
and roots of a brain cell never outgrow or develop at 
the expense of the original tuber or seed. 

But the analogy may be carried still further. For 
Cayal’s discovery of brain cells lying within the grasp of 
branches from other cells would seem to indicate that 
the potential fruit of the brain-cell-plant may grow and 
hang from its branches as well as from its roots. This 
draws the analogy with the potato plant still closer. And 
this is the most striking resemblance between garden 
soil and brain soil and garden fruit and brain fruit 
which these great Italian and Spanish investigators have 
demonstrated. 

I think that by this time my patient reader will ac- 
knowledge not only that my title is not sensational, but 
also that this new light on minute brain structure must 
exercise great influence upon the proper education of 
children. 

Hitherto a child has been instructed according to cer- 
tain cut and dried “a posteriori” theories of what he 
should know. 

Now a child is taught by Dr. Cliff as a gardener suits 
his seeds to his soil, and waters and weeds the growing 
plant. 

In the first place fatigue is avoided in the little tots 
who form the class in the normal school. Mosso and 
Maggiori, also Italian, have shown that the poison of 
fatigue is quite as deadly as the “curare,” with which 
Indians anoint their arrowheads. 

Proper food and cleanliness are exacted on the part 
of parents. In other words, a perfectly healthy environ- 
ment--a “mens sana in corpore sano”—is a sine gua 
non of success. 

The formation of a “sight center,” for instance, is 
accomplished in a brain by a constantly increasing associ- 
ation of cells. So in Dr. Cliff's infant class each sense- 
impression is repeated until it has been branded into its 
cell storehouse and every possible aspect of an object, 
with its appropriate word name, is built into separate 
cell storehouses. And the asseciation of the qualities 
and characteristics of an object produces a correspond- 
ingly adequate and comprehensive picture stored in one 
of the cells of this settlement of brain cells. 

New York. S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 
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The first and most essential element in a good lesson 
is that it has a well-defined aim. The teacher must 
know clearly at every step just what he wants to accom- 
plish. Mere purposeless entertaining and random shots, 
withtricksand devices that have been picked up in educa- 
tional papers and teachers’ meetings, are a waste of valu- 
able time. Economy inthe use of time is one of the most 
important laws of school teaching. Let no teachers 
flatter themselves that their happy-go-lucky procedure 
is new education style and must, in some mysterious 
way, develop the children’s minds. Mental development 
is one of the convenient screens furnished by modern 
pedagogic terminology, behind which much slipshod 
teaching is hidden. The trained eye of a wide-awake 
supervisor is not deceived by pretences of this nature ; 
he wants to see the purpose of the work. ‘“ Mental de- 
velopment” and “waking up mind” with a purpose! 
that is the demand of the new education, and it is this 
which must characterize every lesson and every step in 
a lesson, 


The promised account of how arithmetic is taught in 
the public schools of Kansas City, Mo., will appear in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. The same number 
will contain the third letter in the series entitled “ My 
Pedagogic Creed.” The monthly “Method Number” 
will be issued under date of Oct. 24. 

The article by Dr. S. Millington Miller in the present 
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number will be supplemented by an illustrated account 
of the remarkable work done by children under the di- 
rection of Prof, Cliff, in the training class at the Phila- 
delphia normal school. 





What kind of a civilization have we? How deep is 
our civilization? When there was talk in this city 
about electing Pres. Gilman superintendent of schools, 
the newspapers who urged it claimed that he would 
cause a higher civilization to abound. It is admitted 
that our civilization is very much like a veneer. About 
everybody can read, write,and cipher. Those who loot 
banks and hold up express trains can do these very 
well. Does our public school system aim at a high 
civilization? How many teachers are aiming at this? 
Are we more highly civilized than we were one hundred 
years ago when schools were few? Here is a subject 
of deep import. 





Although the spirit of education, always watching 
over the whole, is nothing more than an endeavor to 
liberate, by means of a free man, the ideal human being 
which lies concealed in every child ; and though, in the 
application of the divine to the child’s nature, it must 
scorn some useful things, some seasonable, individual, 
or immediate ends, yet it must incorporate itself in the 
most definite applications, in order to be clearly mani- 
fested.— Jean Paul. 





THE SCHOOL JouRNAL is indebted to the Gazette 
Publishing Company, New York city, for the loan of the 
half-tone on this page. This picture appeared originally 
in Life and Health, a monthly journal published by this 
company and devoted to hygienic culture. 
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The New Situation. 


The present situation of public education in New 
York city is deserving of attention. It will be remem- 
bered that there are twenty-four wards, and until June 
1 five men (trustees) in each of these had control of the 
schools. On that date they went out of office, and the 
control came into the hands of the board of education. 
There was a new body created, a board of superintend- 
ents, who examine and appoint teachers. 

The schools have now been open a month under the 
new plans; while not a sufficient time has elapsed to 
test their working it is sufficient to gauge the feeling that 
exists among the principals at least ; and as these in gen- 
eral represent the teachers, a pretty accurate idea of the 
situation may be arrived at. That the removal of the 
trustees should be generally approved could hardly be 
expected, for they have been part and parcel of the sys- 
tem since it was first established. But there has been 
a growing feeling among the thoughtful teachers that, 
while the trustees were well fitted for their work in the 
early days of the New York school system, the expan- 
sion of that system has demanded a management fitted 
to gain the ends that expansion aims at. 

There were always excellent men on the ward 
school boards; men who sought the best interests of 
the schools. But a pedagogical era, long predicted by 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, has arrived ; the trustees could 
not carry the schools higher than they have; the de- 
mand is that the schools become pedagogical, and this 
is what the new law aimed at in creating a board of su 
perintendents and endowing them with power. 

The feeling among the thoughtful is that the whole 
system will be gradually placed on a basis of educa- 
tional principles ; that teachers will be selected and ap- 
pointed who possess a knowledge of these principles ; 
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that the method of procedure will be required to be sci- 
entific. There has already begun to be a demand for 
books relating to the science of education. 

A great work now devolves on the board of superin- 
tendents ; their course will be closely scanned. How 
they will go to work to lift the teachers up to a right 
conception of education, and how direct them in their 
practical operations is a matter of considerable conjec- 
ture. Among the factors in bringing about the present 
situation in the Primary Teachers’ Association, the 
Emile, the Schoolmasters’ Club, the Society of Peda- 
gogy must be counted as influential. The present out- 
come, however, was not expected to arrive for ten years ; 
but public-spirited men and women felt last winter a 
move must be made. The new derarture will be watched 
with extreme interest. Supt. Jasper and his colleagues 
are now responsible for progress; the essence of the 
movement was the placing of responsibility. 


r 
Incidents for the School-Room, 


(These were gathered from principals and teachers at a conference as to 
ways and means of arousing thought. The editors will be thankful to have 
further incidents sent in.) 


The account which Lady Somerset gives of herself is 
interesting. She inherited great wealth, but was noticed 
to be depressed. She said the problems life presented 
seemed insoluble ; she questioned the existence of the 
Creator. One day, while pondering upon the great 
questions that present themselves to a thinking person 
she seemed, she says, to hear a voice which said : 

“To know whether there is a God,act as though there 
were one.” 

It struck her as a sound principle. If you wish to 
know whether there is gold in the mountain you pro- 
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ceed as though there were gold. If you wish to know 
if there is a relation between the various plants, you 
proceed as though there were. This led her to act as 
though the Creator had commanded her as in the Bible, 
and to her surprise she found that the assumption led 
her to the results that ought to come. 

(I have used the above with effect in my older classes.) 

M. L. M. 


A young man in Pennsylvania about fifty years ago 
exhibited great love for music, but his advantages were 
remarkably limited. He had to work hard ona farm, 
day after day, and yet at night he found time to play on 
a violin, and finally had access to a piano. He learned 
how to write music alone by hard work, and finally was 
heard to say he meant to get money enough together 
to go to Boston and study music; perhaps he would 
cross the ocean and study music in Germany. When 
this had been accomplished, he would return to America 
and would write a piece of music as great as Beethoven 
er Handel had written. 

But the money he hoped to gather did not appear ; 
and without valuing it he had “ Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia” published ; it was favorably received, and 
then he wrote “ Old Dog Tray,” ‘Old Folks at Home,” 
and many others. No man in America, or probably 
the world has written music that has been so widely 
sung as the music Stephen Foster wrote. 

Now the fact remains that he began with a great 
hope and the hope stayed with him, and it was the 
cause of his writing such wonderful songs ; if he had 
merely thought of writing a song or two as the end of 
his study of music he would not have accomplished 
what he did. F. L. P. 


Abraham Lincoln was at one time aclerk in a country 
store, and among other stories told of his service ; this 
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is interesting. One evening he had put up the shutters 
and was about to turn the key in the lock when a 
woman came and asked for a half pound of tea; he 
hurriedly lighted a lamp and waited on her. In the 
morning on entering he saw that the scales had only a 
quarter pound weight. He immediately weighed out 
another quarter, locked the store and went to the house 
of the purchaser and gave it to her. 

Another incident was his finding a customer had paid 
him six and a quarter cents too much. When the store 
was closed at night he traveled two miles to the house 
of this customer and returned the over-pay. 

These incidents show that Lincoln was forming the 
kind of character that was needed at the head of affairs 
in the troublous times of the Civil war. It is certain 
if he had taken any other course in these two cases he 
never would have been president. 


¥ 
New York City Notes. 


At the meeting of the board of education on Wednesday, the 
resignation of Commissioner Charles C. Wehrum was presented. 
Mr. Wehrum has been amember of the board for five years, and 
has been the most active worker, devoting his entire time to the 
interests of the schools. He well deserves the tribute to his fidel- 
ity paid him by Commissioner Strauss. Mr. Wehrum was chair- 
man of the finance commiitee, a member of the committee on 
buildings, and also of the executive committee on the Normal col- 
lege. 

The cause of his resignation is his poor health. His physician 
has prescribed absolute rest, and Mr. Wehrum feels that he can- 
not conscientiously hold the position of commissioner and not 
perform his duties. 

It is not yet known who his successor will be. Mayor Strong 
has seven appointments to make next month, and he may wait 
till then to fill the vacancy. The mayor wrote to Mr. Wehrum 
regretting the necessity for the resignation. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 368.) 
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Copics of the Cimes. 








On September 23, Queen Victoria’s reign became the longest 
in English history. On that day she exceeded the length of the 
long reign of her grandfather, George III, the next in length be- 
ing that of Edward III. When she began to reign British rail- 
ways only carried 15,000,000 people a year and telegraphy was 
treated as a toy; the modern policeman had not appeared ; there 
was no state provision for the education of the poor; post-office 
reform had just begun. Then the British isles had 26,000,000 
people ; now they have 40,000,000, The British possessions in 
India were not a quarter of their present size, and they were 
ruled by a company of merchant princes. In South Africa alone 
the British possessions are now as large as Austria, and in West- 
ern and Central Africa the queen claims authority over a million 
square miles. At the present time the British empire contaias 
10,000,000 square miles, and an estimated population of 360,000,- 
coo peop'e. Nearly one person out of every four on the earth 
acknowledges, either directly or indirectly, the authority of the 
queen. In the Transvaal, in Central Africa, in Australia, and in 
New Zealand the British race is solving international problems 
both by the sheer increase of numbers, and the enterprise and 
intelligence of a vigorous manhood. 





Prescott, the capital of Arizona, boasts that its streets are be- 
ing literally “ paved with gold.” The granite used for pavements 
yields four dollars in gold and twenty cents in silver to every ton, 
so that in time, when less expensive methods of reducing ores 


are used, it may pay the city to tear up and crush its street pave- 
ments, 


Nearly every country has a day on which it celebrates its deliver- 


ance from some oppressive power. Mexico’s independence day 
is Sept 16, when in 1810 the heroic priest Hidalgo (é-dal’ gd) first 
raised the standard of revolt against Spain. Eight months later 
Hidalgo paid the penalty of opposing Spain with his life and it 
was over ten years later before Mexico was entirely free. The 
war for freedom was taken up by Iturbide (é-tor bé’ tha) who 
captured the capital in September, 1821, and was hailed as the 
Liberator. He was the first and last native emperor of Mexico. 
In less than a year after his coronation Santa Anna led a suc- 
cessful revolt against him and he was banished and forbidden to 
return on pain of death. He did return and was shot July 19, 
1824. 

The 16th of September was celebrated in Mexico this year 
with parades, balls, banquets, flower displays and fireworks, end- 
ing with a distribution of gifts to the poor by the wife of Presi- 
dent Diaz (dé’ ath). At such times the memory of no man is 
more honored than Juarez (hoo-a’ reth), through whose efforts 
principally the French attempt to foist Maximilian on the Mex- 
ican people as emperor failed. They revere him as deeply as we 
do Washington. Juarez was of pure Aztec blood. 





The amount of goid that has cometo this country from Europe 
in the past four weeks is estimated at $40,000,000. Bankers on 
the other side are really alarmed, but the Bank of England has 
an effectual means of checking the outflow. It is simply by 
raising the rate of discount. If the rate is put high enough there 
all those holding gold soon find that they can make more by selling 
it to business houses at home than by shipping it to us or else- 
where. Of course banks in the United States can also raise and 
lower the rates, when acting together; but in our case they are 
unable to stop an outflow of gold for the simple reason that one 
does not need to go to the banks to get the gold here as long as 
the treasury supplies it. France, England, Germany, and other 
European nations have each some central financial power which 
can usually put a stop to gold exports. 





The semi-centennial of Iowa’s statehood was celebrated 
October 1 by a procession in Burlington in which there were 25,- 
ooo men. Floats representing the progress of Iowa from 1846 to 
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1896 were in line: During the parade the reviewing stand broke 
down. Gov. Drake and Vice-president Stevenson were among 
the injured. 





Mr. Gladstone is displaying wonderful activity for a man 
eighty-seven years of age. His learned studies of Bishop Butler 
have just been published ; article after article from his pen appear 
in the magazines ; from time to time he has delivered speeches 
on the Armenian atrocities, and thus is influencing public opinion 
on that question as much as any man living. It has even been 
hinted that he might again return to public life. The Liberal 
party is just now sadly in need of the qualities that he could sup- 
ply. 





On September 29 and 30 a hurricane swept up from the West 
Indies and did much damage along the Atlantic coast. Across 
Florida it left a line of wrecked villages — Cedar Keys, Fort White, 
Hilliards, and others. Many were killed on the Sea islands, that 
suffered so severely from the storm of 1893. Great damage was 
done in Savannah. At Macon, Charleston, Raleigh, and Rich- 
mond the storm made great havoc. 


There are more than 400,000 miles of railroad in the world and 
of this 175,000 are in the United States. In China there is one 
road from Tientsin to Kaiping, a distance of 80 miles; this was 
constructed because advocated by Li Hung Chang; it is to be ex- 
tended to Pekin. Two other roads were constructed, but there 
was such a prejudice that the government bought them and tore 
them up ; the Chinese declared they interfered with the spirits of 
their departed friends. Li Hung Chang declares that China will 
commence building railroads on his return. 








The Chinese language includes some 260,000 characters. 
Scholars have reduced the whole number of characters to 214 
keys. Each one is composed of strokes varying in number from 
one to seventeen. When it comes to expressing a word in writ- 
ing a picture is drawn. The word man is expressed by a per- 
pendicular line divided into two at the bottom to indicate the two 
feet ; a mountain, by three points, one above for the summit and 
two below; a tree by lines indicating the trunk and branches ; a 
forest, by two trees ; a field bya space divided into four squares ; 
the sun, by a circle with a point in the center. An ear againsta 
door signifies to listen ; a woman with a brcom, a married woman. 
One woman under a roof means harmony, and two women under 
the same roof discord, while one woman between two men repre- 
sents sorrow. The word God is expressed by the character signify- 
ing motion and that signifying the head, the combination thus indi- 
cating the prime mover. The characters of ice and darkness 
combined mean winter. 


The Heavens. 


The sun entered Libra September 22, and entered Scorpio 
October 22. 

Mercury is morning star and in Virgo. 

Venus is evening star and in Scorpio. 

Mars is evening star and is north of Orion. 

Jupiter is evening star and in Libra. 

Saturn is morning star and in Leo. 

The moon conjuncts with Mercury on the 7th, with Venus 8th, 
Mars 26th, Jupiter 3rd and 31st, Saturn th. 
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New York City Notes. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 366.) 

Seven thousand three hundred and forty-nine pupils were re- 
fused admission to the schools during the week ending Sept. 16. 
This figure does not cover the number of pupils sent away, for in 
some districts, notably in the tenth ward, the number was so 
great that the teachers coule not register them. 

The committee on buildings has received forty-three offers of 
buildings to be leased for the use of primary pupils, but most of 
them were unfit for school purposes. Authority was granted the 
committee to lease two of these buildings. The committee was 
authorized also to advertise for proposals to erect a new gram- 
mar and primary school at Catherine and Henry streets, and to 
remodel the Essex market building for primary school No. 37. 

Commissioner Hubbell offered resolutions for selection of sites 
on which to erect a high school for boys and one for girls. He 
urged the need for the establishment of the high schools. The 
Normal college is overcrowded, and 260 young women are being 
taught in rooms below the level of the sidewalk. Commissioner 
Strauss thought that primary and grammar pupils should be ac- 
commodated before schools for higher or secondary education 
were established. The matter was referred to the committee on 
school systems, 

The matter of appointing a committee from the board to con- 
fer with the sub-committee on draft of charter of the Greater New 
York commission, and to consider the relation of the department 
of public instruction in this city to the proposed government of 
the new municipality was taken up, but there was so much diver- 
sity of opinion that nothing was done. 

An item of $35,000 was added to the estimate of expenses for 


- 1897, to cover the cost of taking the biennial census. 


Mr. C, B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings, was 
granted six weeks’ vacation with full pay. Mr. Snyder worked 
during the whole summer preparing plans, and supervising the 
building of school-houses. 


Opening of People’s Singing Classes. 

The opening of the People’s Singing Classes for 1896, under 
the direction of Frank Damrosch, took place last Sunday, and 
the enrollment in each of the six divisions promises to exceed 
that of any previous season. The largest class was the one in 
charge of Miss McCaffery, a successful public school teacher ; 
800 students were enrolled. Mr. Hallam’s class began with 500 
members; thuse of Miss V. E. Coleman, Miss S. L. Dunnin, 
and Miss M. L. Doty showed an enrollment of 400 each; Mr. 
E, G. Marquard had a class of 200, 

The members study one season in these elementary classes 
and then go to the advanced class, instructed by Mr. Damrosch, 
and in the third season the singers are admitted to the Choral 
Union, conducted by Mr. Damrosch. A marked feature about 
these classes is the very rapid progress made by the members in 
singing from the printed score, and the large number of really 
good voices developed among them. 

Enrollment in the elementary classes will continue until Nov. 1, 
and after that all applications for membership will go over until 
next year. The Choral Union will begin work on October 12 in 
Cooper Union at 4.15 P. M. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

Botanic Hall, 68 East Broadway, E. G. Marquard, instructor ; 

Caledonian Hall, 10 Horatio Street, Miss V. E. Coleman, instructor ; 

New York Turn Hall, 66 East 4th Street, Miss S. J. McCaffery, instructor ; 

New York Mannerchor Hall, 203 East 56th Street, Miss S. L Dunning, 
instructor ; 

Adelphi Hall, 201 West s2d Street, Mr. Hallam, instructor ; 

Majestic Hall, 117 East 125th Street, Miss M, L. Doty, instructor. 





Cornell University Summer School. 


The summer school is open to women as well as to men and 
the same facilities for work are extended to its students as to 
regular students of the university. Without excluding others 
qualified to take up the work, the summer courses are offered for 
the special benefit of teachers and advanced students. During 
the summer of 1896 the percentage of teachers in the summer 
schoo! was larger than ever. They came from every state in the 
Union, the number from the Southern states being comparatively 
large, the largest number being from New York state. 

Sage college was opened as a home for ladies, and its beautiful 
location, nearness to library, laboratories, and lecture halls, make 
it an ideal place in which to live and work during the summer. 
During the regular college year, Ithaca accommodates nigh two 
thousand students and during the summer months the boarding 
houses stand vacant. Such conditions enable summer boarders 
to get rooms and board very cheap. Prices range from $4.50 to 
$7.00 per week for room and board. 

Courses were offered this year in Comparative Philology and 
Greek by Professor Bristol, Latin by Professor Bennett, German 
by Dr. Rhoades, English by Instructor McKnight, Romance 
Languages by Instructor Vergauven, History by Professor Burr, 
Mathematics by Professors Wait and Jones, and Drs. Murray and 
Hutchinson, Physics by Instructors Rogers, Shearer, Mathews, 
and Hotchkiss, Chemistry by Instructors Kortright, Chamot, and 
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Smith, Botany by Professor Rowlee, Drawing and Art by In- 
structor Gutsell, Mechanical Drawing and Designing by Instruc- 
tor Reid, Experimental Engineering by Instructors Preston and 
Eldredge. 

The courses are aimed to give the students as much experience 
and training as possible in the time and are begun promptly and 
carried through in every case to the end of the term whether the 
registration in the course be large or small. It is distinctly agreed 
that every course offered shall be given if any students register 
for it. No one is permitted to offer courses in the summer school 
except university instructors and professors, and the exclusive 
use of the laboratories and apparatus has been given by the board 
of trustees to the summer school. The work of the students is 
as far as can be imaged from being “ popular” and recreation, 
Yet it is easy to find recreation here on the lake and in the woods, 





Progress at Western Reserve. 


Western Reserve university, of Cleveland, opens with two 
hundred and seventy-five new students,—the largest number by 
far that have ever matriculated in the first week of the university 
year. There are several new teachers in the university, among 
whom is Professor Oliver Farrell Emerson of the department of 
rhetoric and English philology, whose career as a teacher at Cor- 
nell was so distinguished. 

The university for the first time this year occupies three new 
buildings. The law school occupies its new stone building. The 
dental college is occupy ng a new building which represents fa- 
cilities not excelled by any dental school in the country. The 
whole university is also having the use of the new Hatch library 
building. The growth of the university will compel the erection 
of several new buildings at the earliest possible date. An addition 
to the medical building and wings for the library building are al- 
ready decided upon and the money necessary for their erection 
has been secured. A new building for the departments of biol- 
ogy and geology and a new dormitory for the college for women 
and a new chapel are among the most urgent needs of the near 
future. 

The great gift of John D. Rockefeller to the park system of 
Cleveland makes the situation of Adelbert college and the col- 
lege for women and the professional schools exceedingly beauti- 
ful It has been said that the situation of the buildings is now 
the finest of any city college. The campus itself covers some 
thirty acres and by the addition of the system of parks in the 
midst of which the campus is placed there are several hundred 
acres for the use of the students. 

The Modern Language Association of America holds its annual 
meeting with Western Reserve university during the Christmas 
week. 


Gleanings from School Reports. 


HOPKINSVILLE, KY.— The classification of the schools has been 
changed from annual to semi annual. This change reduces by 
one half the interest between classes, and thus facilitates the pro- 
gress of pupils who are worthy of promotion during the school 
year. Pupils are promoted on the basis of daily work, examina- 
tions being held from time to time for the purpose of review, or 
to determine in what points the school is weak. 

One of the most valuable features of the schools is the school 
library. Certain sets of books are used under the direction of 
the teacher. In the lower grades these sets are used as supple- 
mentary reading, and in the higher as collateral work in litera- 
ture. Supt. McCartney urges the need of strengthening the high 
school work. He also calls special attention to the need of 
trained teachers. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Rochester has the smallest average of 
pupils per teacher of any city schools in the state. 

During the time that the number of pupils has increased one 
hundred per cent. the number of teachers has increased three 
hundred per cent. While an arbitrary number of pupils cannot 
be assigned to each teacher the correct average in these matters 
may be reached by reducing the total of the teaching force, and 
asking all instructors to complete correcting work and necessary 
reviews after the dismissal of the grades. During the year 135 
boys were committed to the truant school, where they were un- 
der the constant supervision of a male teacher and an attendance 
officer. No truants were admitted who had ever been convicted 
of any other crime than truancy. 


One new kindergarten was opened during the year, making 
eleven in the city school system. Mothers’ meetings were held 
in eight kindergartens, in order that teachers and mothers might 
be brought to a better understanding. Anexperiment was made 
in carrying on the primary work on kindergarten lines. Three 
schools form these “ transition classes,” but it will take another 
year to give definite results of the experiment. 





Dr. Dérpfeld, the great archeologist, gave his first lecture in 
this country at Corne!l university Sept. 28, on the subject of the 
latest excavations on the site of Troy. A second lecture had for 
its subject the “ Greek Theater,” 
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Letters. 


Music in Public Schools. 


Mr. H. E, Holt has written out for THE SCHOOL JouRNAL the following 
reply to Dr. Hall’s paper on “Natural Methods in Teaching Music to 
Children,” of which an abstract was given in the issue of July 11: 








To say that we were sadly disappointed does not ex- 
press our feelings after having listened to a paper under 
the above heading by Dr. G. Stanley Hall before the 
Music Department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo. 

From a man with Dr. Hall’s reputation as a psychol- 
ogist, we had a right to expect an exhaustive treatment 
of this important subject from the standpoint of mental 
science. In the light of the progress that has been 
made during the past three or four years in solving this 
problem, it seems incredible that Dr. Hall, as a psychol- 
ogist, should not have recognized the basis in music up- 
on which an application of the universal principles in all 
true education is made and which has wrought this 
wonderful change in the teaching of this subject. 

Dr. Hall says, “Let the baby cry that he may develop 
his lungs, diaphragm, voice, etc.” The doctor advo- 
cates “ hearty laughter and noise, songs with plenty of 
animal noises, interjections of ding dong, chu-chu, pata- 
cake, hurrah order, etc.” All of which tend to physical 
not musical or mental development. 

Dr. Hall says: “Notes are anti-pedagogical before the 
eighth or ninth years, that notation in music should not 
be used during this period.” Would the doctor advo- 
cate a natural method of teaching numbers, colors, or 
reading, in which no notation should be used during the 
first nine years? And if not in teaching reading, 
numbers, and colors, why in teaching music? What 
would Dr. Hall think of a natural method (/) of teach- 
ing reading and numbers in which the child acquired no 
power to express his thought with or get any ideas 
from the notation during the first four or five most 
precious years of its school life? Is Dr. Hall ready to 
take this step backward in teaching reading and num- 
bers? And if not in these subjects, why in teaching 
music? We will not quarrel with the doctor regarding 
the operatic performances (‘acted song stories”) in the 
kindergarten, but we do object when the doctor dignifies 
these performances by designating them instruction in 
music. We do not object to rote songs or “acted song 
stories” taught in a musical manner by imitation in the 
kindergarten, but we do object to the “ noise songs,” the 
“animal noises,” the “chu-chu, patacake and hurrah 
order” of singing generally, because such singing is 
brainless, it is vitiating in every way and is not educa- 
tion in music by any means, It is not applying to 
music the kindergarten principle as applied in other 
things. Such performance is degrading to music itself 
by making it a pack-horse for carrying words. 

The doctor says: “ Music and words should be kept 
together, they should be divorced as little as possible.” 
We were surprised at this statement. Tones come be- 
fore words, even the baby’s first cry covers or embraces 
some one or more intervals. Does not Dr. Hall know 
that the highest and most effective expression of music 
is without words? That the best music is marred by the 
introduction of words? Words can be more expres- 
sively rendered by the aid of music, we admit, but music 
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can never be more expressively rendered by the addi- 
tion of words. And children appreciate this more 
readily than adults. It is the greatest mistake to sup- 
pose that the most successful way of interesting 
children in music 1s to teach them a large vocabulary 
of rote songs in the manner described by Dr. Hall. 
The reason for this is because there are no true teach- 
ing principles involved in the process. The mind must 
be employed if we awaken and hold attention, “ Imi- 
tation is not education.” 

From the beginning to the end of Dr. Hall’s address 
we failed to discover that he had the remotest idea of 
what true education in music consists, or of the me ntal 
processes by which it is acquired. The idea of devel- 
oping the musical nature of the child from within, 
through sense-perception and its own mental activity 
was not touched upon or hinted at in the remotest de- 
gree. From the sense- perception and mental standpoint 
in music, when the “ baby cried” the doctor proceeded 
to administer musical soothing syrups and narcotics 
until the “baby” in music becomes too stupefied to 
cry. 

Dr Hall’s “natural methods of teaching music to chil- 
dren” applied in teaching numbers or arithmetic would 
require the teacher to work out during the first five 
years all of the problems in numbers and have the chil- 
dren commit the answers to memory and recite them in 
concert, Would results obtained by such methods, be 
tolerated to-day in teaching arithmetic? 

What mental power would be developed by such 
methods for future intelligent work? The results of 
such methods are identical. Whether applied in teach- 
ing music, arithmetic, or any other study. If we are to 
follow Dr. Hall’s “ Natural Methods of teaching music 
to children ” as set forth in his address at Buffalo, we 
must go back more than twenty-five years in our prog- 
ress in teaching the subject. 

In Boston we have been more than twenty years 
outgrowing these imported, unnatural, and uneduca- 
tional methods of teaching music so well described by 
Dr. Hall, of Buffalo, The ground has been fought over 
and over again and finally won against the most stub- 
born opposition. The principles involved have been 
successfully defended in the courts. This means that a 
great victory has been gained for the cause of music, 
and let us hope that the time is not far distant when the 
children in our public schools will be emancipated from 
such uneducational methods, and be allowed to think 
and grow in the knowledge of music (“the divine art”), 
as in other things. 

A system of teaching has been worked out, founded 
upon the great truths of mental science. An oral lan- 
guage has been applied which enables little children the 
first year in school to sing all intervals from the octave 
to the minor second, up or down, when their oral name 
is spoken. These pupils sing themselves into any and 
all of the twelve different keys from the pitch of C third 
space with these intervals. To illustrate, they are given 
the pitch of C third space and asked to go to the key of 
D with a minor seventh, and they go there. If they are 
asked to go to the key of E with a minor sixth, they go 
there without hesitation and actually sing hundreds of 
musical exercises in the twelve keys the first year of 
school life. 

Dr. Hall said to me at Buffalo that he thought this 
was doing too much ; but the little children do not think 
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so, in fact, they could not do less when properly taught. 
This is simply sense perception training in music based 
upon the laws of the mind. The children are not aware 
of doing anything remarkable, and they are not when 
this is compared with what they are doing in other 
things. It must be simple and conform to the child’s 
nature, otherwise children could not doit. There is noth- 
ing mysterious or difficult about it when one understands 
the principle, and any good primary school teacher 
who is well equipped for her work can be readily shown 
how to teach it successfully. It is only mysterious and 
difficult to the adult who does not understand the prin- 
ciple and its application and consequently, knows noth- 
ing about the mental processes involved. 

I am sure that Dr. Hall, who has done so much for 
true education, will be a most appreciative supporter in 
this matter when he investigates it thoroughly, because 
it is a successful application of the kindergarten princi- 
ple to the musical nature in child study in which he is 
so much interested. H. E. Hott. 

Lexington, Mass. 


r 
Moral Questionin g. 


A young man had graduated from Yale college and had been 
appointed to teach in an academy in New York. He had been 
brought up in a village where profanity was not uncommon, and 
where the young man heard obscene stories. He had a class of 
young men and women to teach and became aware of his 
moral unfitness, though he possessed an adequate knowledge of 
facts. His conscience gave him perplexing questions to answ<r 
and he determined to leave teaching at the end of the year and 
study law. One day he was walking with a young man from his 
class and was perplexed to hear him say: ‘‘I amina state ofd ubt 
as to what I had better do. I did think of teaching, but I know 
I am not good enough. I have just joined the church in our 
village and now see that I was not fit to do that.” 

The case was a trying one; he could not even suggest a means 
for solving the problem proposed, nor could he treat it lightly, 


for it was the very problem that perplexed him He received the 
confession in silence. As he looked ever his class and saw this 
young man and thought of his inability to offer him a helping 
hand, he felt sad. Tne principal of the academy noted his de- 
pression and said: “I hope you area Christian.” “No, sir; I 
an sorry to say Iam not. It never occurred to me a month ago 
that I had anything to do with teaching morals or religion; but 
now I feel 1 am on aroad with fellow mortals who have most 
serious thoughts, and I have nothing to say to them.” 

After school that day the principal and his assistant walked 
away together; as they passed the village cemetery the former 
pointed out with his cane a comparatively new tombstone: 
“There lies a young man whe was one of the brightest of our 
pupils. He was graduated from college with honor, but returned 
here to become a moral wreck. It has been a painful question 
with me whether this academy could not have prevented such a 
sad end as he made.” 

The conversation led the assistant to seek the Kingdom of 
God ; he is now himself the principal of an academy. 

Chicago. R. 


¥ 
Fall and Winter Meetings. 


October 9-10.—New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Boston. 

October 14.—The Associatlon of City and Village Superintendents in the 
State of New York meets at Utica. 

October 14-16.—Provincial Educational Association at Truro, N. S. 

October 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State 
Council of Superintendents at Utica. 

November 6,—New England Association of School Superintendents, 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S. E: 
Manness, Camden, president; J. H, Hu!sarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Calif »rnia State Teachers’ Association at 5an Jose. 

December 29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 


G. P. 


The enthusiasm with which people praise Hood's Sarsaparilla is justified 
by what it does. 
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Compayreé’s Latest Work. 


The most recent addition to the “International Edu- 
cation Series” is an excellent translation by Miss Mary 
E. Wilson of the first part of Professor Campayre’s re- 
markable work “ L’ Evolution Intellectuelle et Morale 
de l’ Enfant.” The volume is published under the title, 
“ The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Child,” 
and contains the chapters on perception, emotion, mem- 
ory, imagination, and consciousness, A second volume 
which is to follow will bring the remaining chapters on 
the subjects: judgment and reasoning; learning to 
talk ; voluntary activity—walking and play; develop- 
ment of the moral sense; weak and strong points of 
character ; morbid tendencies; the sense of selfhood 
and personalty. 

The object of Prof. Compayre’s work, as succinctly 
stated by Dr. Harris in the editorial preface, is “to 
bring together 1n a systematic pedagogical form what is 
known regarding the development of infant children so 
far as the facts have any bearing upon early edu- 
cation.” In the preface, by the way, Dr. Harris makes 
some striking statements on child study and the results 
derived from it thus far. An extract from it is given 
on another page of this number. Dr. Harris has a won- 
derful power of clear, philosophic analysis, and it is this 
which gives peculiar force to his conclusions. 

Prof. Compayre needs no introduction to American 
studeuts of pedagogy. The translation by Dr. W. H. 
Payne of his great work on the “ History of Pedagogy,” 
is one of the best known books for teachers. 
This latest contribution to pedagogical literature 
greatly increases our indebtedness to him. It is of in- 
tensely timely interest as a guide to systematic 
and pedagogic organization of the cumbersome mass 
of data piled up by the observers of child develop 
ment. The author has closely followed the investiga- 
tions and tests made in the field of genetic physiological 
and,experimental psychology and thoroughly familiarized 
himself with the various contributions made to child 
study by Tiedemann, Darwin, Egger, Perez, Preyer, 
Taine, Ferri, Binet, Sikorski, Espinas, Guyan, Romanes, 
Rabier, and others. Adding to this his extensive ac- 
quaintance with philosophical, pedagogical, and psycho- 
logical classics, and his grasp of the problems 
of educational practice, the reader is assured of a well- 
digested, broad, and interesting treatment of the sub- 
ject announced in the title of the book. 

The language is delightfully clear. Prof. Compayre 
knows how to present his thoughts interestingly ; he 
avoids technical terms as much as possible, and illus- 
trates difficult points very generously. The translator 
has also done her work exceedingly well. This puts 
the book within reach of thoughtful parents of average 
intelligence—a rare thing now-a-days—and to them it 
is particularly commended, as it treats of that period 
of childhood which belongs almost exclusively to the 
home. How frequent suggestions for the right under- 
Standing of children are, for instance, the following 
examples chosen at random from the book. Treating 
of the need that the child feels for the sympathy of 
others, the author writes : 
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“The child demands from his parents not only material care, 
external attention, to make him happy; he demands their love 
also; Darwin has written these touching lines in his notes on his 
daughter Annie, who died at the age of ten: ‘When her gaiety 
became too boisterous a single look on my part, not of anger (I 
thank God that I almost never looked at her so), but a lack of 
sympathy, changed her expression for several minutes, Her 
affectionate disposition showed itself when she was a very little 
child, in that she never remained really quiet in her bed, except 
when she could touch her mother.’” 


Or take this passage under “ Different forms of Im- 
agination:” 


“George Sand says in her Mémoires that all her life as a child 
was a life of imagination. She cursed the day when doubts 
first came to her as to the existence of Santa Claus, the myster- 
ious distribution of playthings. She combats the austerity of 
Rousseau and of all who would extinguish the flame of childish 
imagination by blasts of positive explanations, ‘To take the 
marvelous out of the child’s life,’ she says, ‘is to go against the 
very law of his nature.’ The child naturally lives in a medium 
which is, so to speak, supernatural, where everything without 
must seem wonderful to him at first sight.” 


Or take this point on a characteristic of childly 
attention: 

“The attention is of short duration, soon wearied, exhausts a 
thousand subjects in an hour, and can be kept alive only by a 
variety and incessant changing. The child’s soul is like an open 
house which anyone who will may enter. His attention has not 
yet learned to deferd itself, and it gives all impressions the right 
to enter.” 

To this is added a word of advice by the renowned 
Russian psychologist, Sikorski, which emphasizes the 
fact that it is “faults of education which often aid in 
developing this lack ;”’ thus : 

“The habit of giving children a great number of toys, and so 
of crowding their rooms, is extremely injurious. An immoderate 
richness in different impressio-s creates conditions of distrac- 
tion.” 

These few quotations give only a very inadequate 
idea of the manner in which Prof. Compayre handles 
his subject,but they may serve to indicate the great value 
of the book to students of child psychology and educators 
in general. 

Almost twenty years were devoted to the preparation 
of the work in hand. Prof. Compayré writes : 


‘In 1878-’79, when on the faculty of letters of Toulouse, I 
devoted all my public lectures to the study ot childhood, and the 
Revue Philosophique for May, 1880, said: ‘ Our co-worker, G. 
Compayré, is preparing for publication a work on the psychology 
of the Chiid.’ Circumstances caused the work to remain in em- 
bryo, and the rule of Horace, the monunique prematur in annum, 
was forced upon me. I do not regret this, since, thanks to the 
delay in the final edition of my book, I have been able to profit 
by numerous and irteresting works which have appeared on this 
same subject during the last ten years.” 


“ Was lange wahrt, wird gut,” the Germans say, and, as 
far as this work is concerned, the proof is convincing. 
It is a remarkable book by an educational writer of the 
first rank, well translated, with a strong editorial pre- 
face as only Dr. Harris can write it, and altogether a 
distinct contribution to our literature of educational 
psychology, a book which every parent and every pro- 
fessional educator will find interesting and profitable 
reading. Students of child psychology cannot afford to 
miss it, 

[THe INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. 
Part 1. By GABRIEL COMPAYRE’. Recteur of the Academy of Poitier. 
Translated from the French by Mary E Wilson, B. L., Smith college, 
member of the Graduate Seminary in Child Study, University of California. 
—Publishers: D, Appleton & Co., New York. (September, 1896.) 298 
pages. $1.50.] 

O. H. L. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, have published 
The Education of the Central Nervous System: a study of 
foundations, especially of sensory and motor training, by 
Rueven Post Halleck, M. A. (Yale), author of “ Psychology and 
Psychic Culture. [Price, $1.00.] , A fuller notice will appear n 
a later number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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The House of Seven Gables deals with that old Salem life that 


Hawthorne had studied so thoroughly and knew so well. It is 
full of the features of the style of this prince of story-tellers, 
though for certain reasons it is not as popular as “ The Scarlet 
Letter.” An edition for the use of schools has been issued in the 
Riverside Literature series, It is a substantial cloth-bound volume, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 


The series on The Study and Practice of French in School, 
by Louise C Boname, comprises three volumes two of which 
have already been published. Part I. applies the natural meth- 
od on a new plan, giving a thorough drill in pronunciation. The 
object isto get the pupils into the habit of speaking French. 
Fairy stories have been introduced, together with oral and object 
lessons on surroundings in the school-room. Part II 1s for in- 
termediate classes and gives the essentials of grammar. Special 
attention is directed to construction and derivation. The conju- 
gating of verbs in sentences is resorted to, to fix the forms in 
mind. Examples precede rules. Pupils are led to formulate 
rules for themselves, (Louise C, Boname, 258 South Sixteenth 
street, Philadelphia. 


How many can name half the trees they see in their walks in 
the country? Not many, we venture to say, yet such knowledge is 
both profitable and pleasant to possess, If ore knows the names of 
trees he the will take the pains to find out something about their 
uses, A key to the trees of our latitude is therefore most desirable, 
Sucha one is furnished by Familiar Trees and their Leaves, by F. 
Schuyler Matthews. In describing them he has made prorrinent 
their distinctive features—the leaves. He classifies them all by 
their leaves, as simple, compound, alternate, opposite, etc., and 
illustrates the subject with over twohundred drawings. The in- 
troduction is by L. H. Bailey, of Cornell university. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co, New York. 12mo., cloth, $1.75.) 


Students of the animal creation will find great assistance in The 
Night Moths of New England, by Edward Knobel. These are 
illustrated, classified, and briefly described. The pictures are so 
numerous and so accurate as to render very little verbal descrip- 
tion necessary. The book is oblong in shape with flexible board 
covers. (Bradlee Whidden, 18 Arch street, Boston.) 


Among the volumes that describe the cathedrals of England a 
little one by Mrs. Julia C, R. Dorr must now be placed as worthy 
of the reading of tnose who explore these interesting structures. 
Ripon, Winchester, Lichfield, and Exeter are particularity described. 
Fountain’s Abbey, that wonderful ruin, was also visited. Noone 
who is familiar with this author’s pleasing style but will want to 
read this tiny volume well titled A Cathedral Pilgrimage. She 
has the power to receive a message from the walls, towers, and 
even the stones of these buildings, and to interpret it to them. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 75 cents.) 


Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel, by F.S. Zoller, is a very in- 
teresting game. It is played similar to the old game of authors, 
and its object, as the titie implies, is to make one familiar with 
the names of German authors and their works. There are one 
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hundred cards arranged insets of four. (William R. Jenkins, 
851 Sixth avenue, N. Y. 75 cents.) 

The Student's Diary, by C. W. Wendte, “ is designed to meet 
some of the needs which school lite engenders; to promote in 
the pupil habits of order, method, and thoughtful self-scrutiny ; 
to cultivate in our boys and girls the faculty of expressing them- 
selves with clearness and ease, and, finally, to preserve from these 
early and formative years a store of personal memoranda which 
shall be to the grown man or woman a source of happy reminis- 
cence and valuable reminder.” Under each day are given one or 
more important dates of the history of our own and other lands, 
Besides blanks for school “ study plan,” cash account, family 
record, etc., there is much astronomical, statistical. and geograph- 
ical and other information. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Thousands of young men in this country to-day aspire to be 
lawyers. They shou'd try to be good lawyers, not like the great 
multitude who are lawyers only by courtesy and who are spoken 
of by their as:ociates in the profession always with an apology. 
For such, a book has been prepared by George A. Macdonald, of 
the New York bar. It shows how to set about getting a legal 
education. The advice of many famous lawyers is quoted and 
lessons are drawn from their lives and experience. Much of the 
space in the book is taken up with biographies and portraits of 
emirent living Jawyers. The frontisoiece is a portrait of chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller. (Banks & Brothers, 20 Murray street, 
N. 7) 


A Bicycle Flying-Machine. 


Almost every attachment has been devised for a bicycle, but 
Oscar Freymann, a Russian in New York, has the most original 
of all. He proposes to add wings to the road flyer and make it 
a flyer indeed. 

Freymann’s plan is to start from the ordinary ground level. 
The bicycle is ridden along for a short distance, and when a certain 
degree of speed is attained the air pressure opens the wings and 
the machine begins to rise from the earth, the wing mechanism, 
being worked also by the bicycle pedals. The hands are left free 
to manipulate two levers, one which regulates the tilt of the 
wings and another which operates a tail or rudder, fixed in a ver- 
tical plane behind. ; : 

The plans for Freymann’s machine provide for eight wings, 
four on each side. They are to be concave c nvex. They come 
to a point where they join the body of the machine, and at the 
the extremity are broad and rounded. They are to be of silk, 
stretched on a frame of light steel or of willow, and stoutly braced 
on the convex side to prevent them from breaking or being 
turned inside out by the pressure of the air. The motion of the 
wings is based upon that of an eagle’s. The tips of the wings, 
all of which work together, describe an ellipse. As they go for- 
ward they move upward slightly, at an angle supposed to give just 
enough sustaining power to keep the machine going ahead on a 
level. As the wings drop back they close together somewhat, 
and then they spread open to the full again as they rise on the 
next round. 
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With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets, 
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[J N . life? then do not 
: = squander time, for that is 


what life is made of.” 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Do you know that three 
fourths of the food value of 
wheat is bolted out to make 
flour white? Perhaps you 
have been long, only, in ap- 
plying the knowledge. The 

FINE FLOUR of the 

ENTIRE WHEAT.» 


As ground by the Franklin Mills 
is a little off white, therein is 
where the richness lies—in 
its tint. This flour is a brain, 
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life. 
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Literary Notes. 


Now-a-days we hear a great deal about 
credi*, but very few outside of business 
circles have a clear understanding of what 
it is. It is employed in the place of money, 
in the form of commercial paper, to facili- 
tate large exchanges Statistics show that 
only from five to cight per cent. of the bus- 
iness of the country is done directly with 
money; all the rest is with credit. Any 
agitation, like the present, that threatens 
the money standard, injures credit. Those 
who wish to understand this subject should 
read Frederick B. Goddard’s book on Gzv- 
ing and Getting Credit. \t shows in de- 
tail how credit is employed in business, de- 
scribes corporations, mercantile agencies, 
etc., and gives some facts about the panic 
of 1893 that all ought to read just at this 
time. (F. Tennyson Neely, 114 Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y. 12mo., cloth. $1.00.) 


One of the most pressing political ques- 
tions of the day is what the government 
is to do to secure the payment of the rapid 
ly maturing Pacific railroad loan. Dr. J. P. 
Davis, one of the foremost authorities on 
this subject, is the author of a monograph 
on The Union Pacific Railway, which the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelpaia) has just issued. 


The directors of the Old South Work 
(Boston) have rendered a great service 
by adding to their valuable series Hamil- 
ton's Report on the Coinage, submitted to 
Congress in January, 1791. This is our 
classic upon the currency. The question 
of the single and the double standard, and 
every other question around which our 
present campaign rages, was discussed in 





this report by the great secretary of the 
treasury with a clearness and thoroughness 
waich gave tothe paper a permanent value. 
Amiost the fever of the campaign it 1s good 
for all of us to turn back to Hamilton's 
calm and scientific argument and consider 
with him the first principles of coinage and 
the currency. The leaflet, which is No. 74 
of the Old South series, 1s sold for only five 
cents a copy or three dollars a hundred. 


“ Fleet Evolutions on the North-Atlantic 
Station’ are described and illustrated by 
R F. Zogbaum in Harper's Weekly, of 
Octover 3. 


Alterati.ns of Personality, by Alfred 
Binet, now for the first time accessible in 
English, should have a wide reading by 
educated persons who wish to know the 
sort of experiments the psychologists and 
medical men are making in this extraordin- 
ary department of investigation [fhe work 
has been welcomed as an authoritative state- 
ment of the best results by one of the in- 
vestigators who had done much to discover 
them M Binets moderation of sta*ement 
and clearness of view will commend the 
book to all those who va.ue the scientific 
quali ies. This interesting work is to be 
published shortly by D. Appleton & Co., 
with a preface by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 


A new novel by Frank R. Stockton will 
be published in Harper's Magazine next 
year. 


The American Book Company have is- 
sued in their series of Eclectic School 
Readings Fifty Famous Stories Retold and 
Robinson Crusoe. This brings the number 
of volumes in the serics, issued so far, up 
to nine. 





Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liguid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 


avoided. 


The mucous membrane 


is too delicate for such treat- 


ment; besides, azr is the only thing nature intended should enter 


the breathing organs. 
windpipe ? 


Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 
Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. 


This proves 


that no liquids can enter the bronchial track, and that vafors, 
sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Common Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using Poorn’s 


HYOMEI POCKET INHALER you breathe air im- 


pregnated with the aromatic, healing principle of ‘‘ HyomE!,”’ and you 
break up a common cold over night. This is the famous Australian ‘‘Dry- 


Air? 
4\1r 


nose, throat and lungs. 


which are very stubborn. 


=== 
WALL ‘ 
BOOTH’S 


H = 
Hl 4YOME:! 


house without the remedy. 


Wi. 





stopping colds this year. 


Will you please put Hyomei on sale in Los Angeles City ? 


I cannot say enough i: praise of Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler. 
have a cold now and I always had one before I used it. 
so that I could not sing at all 


trcatment of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the 
It “CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Port Ewen, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1896. 


I find Hyomeia preventative of colds, to which I am easily subject, and 
’ si I have not had one since using Hyomei, which is an 
inexpressible relief, for they interfered sadly with my preaching. 


(Rev.) B. C, LIPPINCOTT. 
Inglewood, Cal., Sept. 16, 1896. 
We cannot keep 
A. J. COMPTON, M. D. 

44 Main St., Greenfield, Mass. 
I never 
I had lost my voice 
; but now I sing as well as I ever did. 

(Miss) M. C. LANFAI. 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1896. 
Soon after I commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
its natural tone ; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 
was improved to a degree that with gladness | discarded ear drums, and was 
never so happy as when I could again hear the conversation of my friends with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances. 


E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batallion A, 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1896. 


Your Pocket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in heading off and 


(Rev.) C. W. MAGGART. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the res 


ratory organs. The air, charged with 
— air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. 
relief. 


been helped and cured. 


i- 
yomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating ae 
ir -C It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate 
It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have 


Pocket Inhaler Ontfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for 


foreign countries, 
bottle of H 
pe d pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. 


druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist, 


Office : 
11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 





Are you open to conviction ? 
Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. 


add $1.00 postage ; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a 
omei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 


If you are sti// skeptical, send your address ; 
Extra bottles of Hyomei 
Your 
Don’t accept a substitute, 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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'The Latest 
CORD EDGE 





® 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN S F 
P se Ow 
aot? 
o ge? 
se SKIRT 
& BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

‘** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous traini.g ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 2MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 






qe es, Rash and 
r m8 Skin Diseases, 
gone and every blem- 
= = ish on beauty ; 
Pl and defies detec- 
=—ReDe tion. On its vir- 
sie eres 
> e test o 
2"gne ears—no other 

LS) as—and is so 


harmless we test 
itto be sure itis 
properly made. 
oomee no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. e dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


ladies will use them, I recom 
asthe least harmful of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every ov. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bair wi ut in- 
j to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all — and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrongnout the U. 8., Canada and Berepe. 

aiso found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

far Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


DEAPNESS.*.XE40.Noises.curen 
help when ob cise Cate. Gog aanee See eyes. 
Selfiadjusting. 5 b'eay, NV. for Book and Proofs FREE 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 





2 BUCKEYE Bél.L FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNAT.(,0 ,U.8. A. 


School, College & Academy B ELLS 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper. 





Musical, f unding, and ‘ti 
tectory Bells for schedia, Ohurokes, &s. 


WESF Trot, Rr. “Teas: 


18236. 
Description and prices on applicatio 








At the End of Your Journe 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sits., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


ou will find 


Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SSRPSESHHRE LC RABE 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Music ic 
schools 


“* Song Manual.’’ 


By L. O. eng Book III. A valuable work 
for use in high school and aavanced singing classes. 
Includes solfeggios in all keys, a vocal training ¢ce- 
partment, and fitty secular and = three sacred 
songs. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


“Song Reader.”’ 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work, Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


“Che Song Greeting.’’ 


The favorite book for nigh schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies. Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 

Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


“Hiab School Book of Song.’ 


By Ernest Leslie. A chuice collection of songs, 
trios, duets and quartets, selected from the works of 
the best composers, Suitable for high schools or 
seminaries. Price, 75 cents, postpaid 


Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 





OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for 
school work is the finest in the world. 
Send forit. It is yours for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Dirsow & Co., N. Y., J. E. Drrson & Co.., Phila, 














** One of the Certainties of Medicine.”’ 


Belcher Hyde, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: “Antikamnia is an American pro- 
duct, and conspicuous on this account and 
because of the immense popularity which it 
has achieved. The literature is volumin- 
ous, and clinical reports from prominent 
medical men with society proceedings and 
editorial references, attest its value in actual 
practice in an endless variety of diseases 
and symtomatic affections. The fact stands 
incontrovertible that antikamnia has proven 
an excellent and reliable remedy for pain, 
and when a physician is satisfied with the 
effects achieved he usually holds fast to 
the product. Antikamnia is one of the 
certainties of medicine. This is the secret 
and mainspring of its success.” 


Literary Notes. 


Joseph Knight Company, Boston, are is- 
suing a charming juvenile series, a continu- 
ation of the Cosy Corner Series. This series, 
while properly called juvenile, proves as in- 
teresting to the old as to the young, as is 
always the case with good literature. Itis 
printed on high grade paper, in large, clear 
type. The numerous illustrations and the 
cover designs are by well-known artists ; 
and each book is beautifuily bound in dainty 
colored cloth, 


The North American Review for October 
treats of “The Best Currency,” by the 
Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, who presents a 


destined, he declares, to bring about a set- 
tlement of the present money problem. 


The Growth of the French Canadian 
Race in America, isthe subject of a mono- 


graph by Professor John Davidson, of the | 


University of New Brunswick, recently 


published by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
In this essay the author examines into the 
truth of the statement of Malthus, 


that 


| 


| RHA, 
suggestion for a unique system of coinage, | 











population when unchecked, goes on doub- 
ling itself every twenty-five years The 
French-Canadian race is taken as an exam 
ple to illustrate this rule because it is an 
isolated, homogeneous body of which it is 
possible to observe the whole true increase, 
and hence to establish from such an exam. 
ination a standard.which shall not be arbi- 
trary even in appearance. As the result of 





his study, Professor Davidson finds that the 
average rate of increase per decade from | 
1765 to 1891 has been 297 per cent. which | 
would cause the population to double every 
twenty-seven years. 


A new edition of the works of Thomas 
Carlyle, to be called the Centenary edition, 
is announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
connection with Chapman & Hall of Lon- 
don. There will be included inthis edition 
a volume of essays and minor writings never | 
before published in a ccllected form, and 
some new portraits. It will be beautifully 
printed and marvelously cheap. The first | 
volume will appear in October. 


The Army Wife is the suggestive title 
of a story by that popular writer, Captain 
Charles King. In this he touches upon the 
social side of the soldier's life with the 
same sure hand that penned his other army 
stories. The frontier scenes he describes 
seem real because he has been through 
similar experiences. The book is attract- 
ively illustrated, is bound in blue cloth, and 
has a handsome cover design in gilt and 
colors. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


Out of the Woods is a story with a skil- 
fully developed plot, by George P. Fisher, 
Jr. A strike of miners with the violence 
that usually attends such an event is de- 
scribed; the camping out of the principal 
characters of the story—young men and 
women—leads to the usual attachments. 
The love and adventure in the story make 
it interesting reading. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00.) 


Mme. Blanc (“ Th. Bentzon’’) has con- 
tributed to the October number of Zhe 
Century paper “‘ About French Children,” 
telling of their manners, the'r schooling, 
and the differences between their character- 
istics and those of American and English 
children. The article has a number of 
striking illustrations by Maurice Boutet de 
Monvel, noted among French artists for 
his depiction of childhood. 


A little pamphlet bearing the title Med- 
icine as a Profession is by Louis F. 
Bishop, M. D., who is connected with the 
medical department of Columbia college, 
New York city. It is one of a series of 
articles on the choice of a profession ad- 
dressed to undergraduate students by men 
of various callings ten years after gradua- 
tion. Dr. Bishop has a high ideal of his 
profession and it will do those who con- 
template becoming physicians good to read 
it. 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, [t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ** Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


| Hood’s Pills 


Great 


Sales proved by the Statements of lead- 
ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
Pp over disease by purifying, en- 
ower riching and invigorating the 


blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 








are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


BOVININE 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 





plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2§c. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 





E. L., KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 
HAIR ON THE FACE *e nova i) 
manently. 20 years’ experience. Dermatol- 

ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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Norn) - 
Constable K5Ca, 


HOSIERY 


Plain & Ribbed Real Balbriggan Hose 
and Half Hose, Embroidered 
and Lace Silk Hose & Half Hose 


for Evening Wear. 





«CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S”’ 


Celebrated Underwear. 


Men’s Llama Wool and Silk 
Mixed Underwear 
Men’s Golf and Bicycle Hose. 


Ladies’ Golf and Cardigan Jackets. 


Broadway L { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Interesting Notes. 


Dr. S. Wier Mitchell has for many months 
been gathering material for his romance, 
“ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” which is to 
be the leading serial of The Century dur- 
ing the coming year. The novel is a story 
of the Revolutionary War and of Philadel- 
phia society during the period from 1753 
to 1783. The historical society of Philadel- 
phia gave Dr. Mitchell free access to its 
great collections of family letters, deposited 
in its fire-proof rooms by nearly all the 
older Philadelphia families—the Shippens, 
McKeans, Logans, etc. Among these fam- 
ily archives, with their intimate revelations, 
and in the old gazettes, Dr. Mitchell found 
much of his material. He also visited and 
studied all the localities of his story except 
Yorktown, 


Probably the swiftest vessel in the world 
has recently been built in France. This ex- 
traordinary craft is the seagoing torpedo 
vessel constructed in Havre by the well- 
known house of Augustin Normand, the 
contract requiring that it should maintain a 
speed of from twenty nine to thirty knots 
for <n hour under usualsteam. At its trial 
trip, it seems, this vessel, the Fordau, ran a 
distance of more than thirty-one knots in an 
hour, this being the equivalent to about 
thirty-five miles, probably the greatest dis- 
tance ever covered by a seagoing ship in 
sixty minutes, powerful engines being ne- 
cessary, of course, to drive the vessel 
through the water at such a rapid rate. On 
this score, therefore, the statement is not 
surprising that, although the displacement 
of the craft is only about 150 tons, it car- 
ries engines of 3,250 horse power. 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. 
Don’t give children narcotics or sedatives. 
They are unnecessary when the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if brought 
up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 





MEssrs. E. L. KEELOGG & Co.,, 

Gentlemen: —This wholesome litcle paper 
(OuR TIMES) ought to be in all the homes, 
libraries. prisons, and charitable homes and 
hospitals in the country as well as in the 
schools. 1 can not imagine anything more 
perfect in its way nor more likely to do 
good and prosper. In scope and catholic- 
ity of view it compares favorably with its 
big brother the Review of Reviews, and 
while it lacks the same detail it more than 
compensates for it by its greater discrimin- 
ation as a brief and graphic summary of 
the world’s events. I have the future of 
this little paper very much at heart and 
sincerely wish it Godspeed. 

H. M. 


Worthy Your Confidence. 

The success of Hood's Sarsaparilla in conquer- 
ing scrofula in whatever way it may manifest 
itself is vouched for by thousands who were af- 
flicted by this prevalent disease, but who now re- 
joice Over a permanent cure by Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. Scrofula may appear as a humor, or it may 
attack the glands of the neck, or break out in 
dreadful running sores on the body or limbs. At- 
tacking the mucous membrane it may develop 
into catarrh or lodging in the lungs lead to con- 
sumption. 


During the existence of the British Par- 
liament it has passed about 20,000 statutes, 
of which about 5,000 are still in force. Of 
these, 3,300 were passed in Queen Victoria’s 
reign, 151 date from Henry III, the first 
three Edwards, ard Richard II., 26 from 
the House of Lancaster, only 3 from that of 
York, 170 come from the Tudors, 69 from 
the Stuarts, 92 from William III. and Anne, 
and 1,132 from the four Georges and Wil- 
liam IV. 


Educational Curriculum in China. 


They have no conception of learning as 
understood in the West—of mathematics. 
chemistry, geology, or kindred sciences, and 
of universal history, says John W. Foster in 
an article quoted in Current Literature. 
Indeed, they have a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of geography. Their curriculum of 
stude embraces the Chinese classics and 
philosophy (a voluminous compilation, es- 
pecially holding in eminence the teachings 
of Confucius), the theory of government, 
and Chinese poetry and history. It is the 
standard fixed 2,000 years ago, and has un- 
dergone little change in the succeeding cen- 
turies. 

One of our diplomatic representatives tells 
of a conversation had with one of the most 
distinguished scholars and highest offiers in 
the empire, in which they canvassed their 
respective systems of education ; and he re- 
ports that his Chinese friend had heard of 
Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare; knew 
something of Alexander having crossed the 
Indus, had a vague knowledge of Cesar and 
Napoleon, but none whatever of Hannibal, 
Peter the Great, Wellington, or other modern 
soldiers ; and he was ignorant of astronomy, 
mathematics, or the modern sciences, When 
the American minister expressed surprise 
at these defects in Chinese education, the 
mandarin replied: ‘ That is your civiliza- 
tion, and you learn it; we have ours, and 
we learn it.” 

Yet it must be conceded that Chinese 
scholars and officials are usually men of de- 
cided intellectual ability, and they cannot 
be set down as uneducated because they 
have not followed the curriculum of study 
marked out by European civilization. It is 


a source of natural pride that they possess 
a literature and philosophy older than any 
similar learning of the West, and which 
even at this day are not obsolete, but exer- 
cise an elevating moral and intellectval influ- 
— on a vast multitude of the human fam- 
ily. 
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The Coming 
Mother 


during the whole of her an- 
ticipation, requiresallof her 
own forces and all that can 
be added tothem. Thecom- 
ing child needs all the moth- 
er can give and all that 
makes bone, muscle, blood, 
nerve and growth. After 
the child comes, both need 
nutriment, gentlestimulant, 
restoring sleep and sweet 
digestible food. 


DABS T 
MALrExre aC] 


contains all that is required. 


—_ a 
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TEAS 


The reputation of our house requires no com- 
mendation from us. Established over 36 years at 
the sawe address. All Teas not perfectly satis- 
factory we will take back, exchange and prepay 
expenses, or refund the money. On these con- 
ditions you run no risk. Orders of $10.00 and up- 
wards, we will a'low a complimentary in Tea 
equal to 20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be for one 
kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay you well to 
get up clubs omeee yous friends and neighbors 

or our Celebrated New Crop, High-Grade Teas. 
These are Special Inducements to Institutions, 
Boarding Schools, Large Consumers,Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can club to- 
gether and send for $10.00 worth of Teas, and 
get them at a small advance on cost of importa- 


tion. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young Hysons, 
Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, Eng. Break- 

fasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 30, and 

35 cents per lb. 

Go gemity Teas, all kinds, 40 and §O cents 


per Ib. 
Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 to 75 
cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 4 lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, PS 

rib. We will send 5 Ibs. of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this “ad” and $2.00, This 
is a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted and Ground Coffees, {| 8c. 
20c. and 26c. per pound. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


P.0. Box 289. 31 &33 Vesey St., New York. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 

The Professional Teacher. 

144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstrruTe—equal to 

soo pages of an ordinary book—3O cents ont ata 

—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects. 

Educational Foundations. 2oxund. 
1892-3.—600 es. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. egular price $1.25. 

Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 

Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher should own it, Only {65 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents, 

Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents, 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


A Bure 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP ~~ 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Sprinzfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devorshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS...... 


Urfanimously. recommended by the Board of Supervisors; unanimously recom- 
mended by. the Committee on Text-Books ; unanimously adopted by the School 
Comsnitteer June 30, 1896, for use in all ‘the Grammar Schools of the Citv of 
Boston. ‘Gifford’s Physics has also been recently adopted for the cit'es of New 
York, Baltimore, Brookiya, Jersey City and other important cities. The teachers 
like this book. 


Examination Copy Seat For 30 Cenrs. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 3168, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 











PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST, 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’ 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son 
Well poet SS from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half feather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50. postpad 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, con ve nient in form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from cle ar type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid $y cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Mc Kay publiwations. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ask your bookseller. 











NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. @ %o. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 

1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Corvespondence solicited. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 
WA N 5 E D N OW New York Educaticnal Bureau Normal 

graduates, primary to high school work, $500, 
to $700. College men and women for high school, normal, department work, and principal- 
ships. Superintencents at $2000. High school principals at $1800 down. A large num- 
ber of capable normal graduates now teaching at $400 can easily secure an increase of 


$100 to $200 by writing full particulars about themseives. Letters are confidential. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, No. 6! East Ninth St., New York. 








First-class teachers in all departments by the 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


@ Smith Premier Typewriters, 


eROte Betetsewe 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Nos. 








Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Oftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


les in the United States. 
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'©©®O ©OOOOO 
School Books E€ 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained \(© 
second-hand or new, by any boy or * 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


©@@ 








[ © > Delivery prepaid 

Brand new, complete alphabetical ARN 
{ (6) catalogue, free, of school books of ad/ (©) 
ZY publishers, if you mention this ad. SY 
lf HINDS & NOBLE =~ 
«) 4 Cooper Institute New York City \ O) 
©©@@ S ie 














Ortaca SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
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CENTS brings you on trial for 13 weeks, 


15 THE PATHFINDER 


the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 
still continues the ONLY CURRENT EVENTS 
AP¥R worthy of the name. The cheapest paper 
of its standard published, Fresh trom the Nati n’s 
Capital everv week ot the year. It SURVEYS the 
whole world’s NE WS with the most caretul regard 
for cleanness ot matter and manner, clearness, con- 
ciseness, accuracy and completeness of statement, 
judicious condensation, logical c.assification, and im- 
partiality, it deals in FACTS not in opinions. 
States both sides. Itaims to cover ali the significant 
views— political, legisla ive, industsial, educational, 
religious, Jiterary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 
a few topics taken at random and not repri :ted edi- 
torials of other papers. A time saver—not a time 
killer, Weask every Scnoot JourNat reader to try 
the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate, 
Compare it with others and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss a copy. $layear Low rates 
for clubs to one address, Agents wanted in every 
intelligent community and at every Institute. 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
Correspondence=Studyp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in m:ny de- 
partments, including amg Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 
— = comm: nced at any time. 
al circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), 1he Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 








PUTS ANY KIND OF A POINT ON 
ANY KIND OF A PENCIL. 


~S 
Child 
can use it. - 
Any Bevel or 
Length of Point. 














Hardened and Tempered Razor Steel. 
Simplest, strongest and most effective sharpener 
ever made, Can be carried loose in pocket 
Weighs }¢ oz. 


Buy of dealer. Sample on receipt of 15¢. or 8 
2-cent stamps, 2 sharpeners will be sent on receipt 
of 14 2-cent stamps. Every Sharpener guaranteed, 


ABLE & WILLING M’F’G CO., 
2238 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Terms to Schools. Agents Wanted. 


“Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of the Chau- 
tauquan System | of Education, writes: ‘It is an ad- 
mirable device.’ 








